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Keystone Photo 


An Old Mill in North Carolina 


Some parts of the South change slowly, and there are still many of these grist mills whose power 
is generated by the picturesque waterfall. 


No black smoke rising from 
chimneys high, 

No white steam drifting light, 

But the musical trill of a 
mountain rill 

As it gathers strength down a 
wooded hill— 

A symbol of Nature’s might. 


And the old wheel turns with a 
rhythmic song, 

As it sparkles against the sun; 

The mill goes ’round, and the 
corn is ground, 

The meal is poured into sacks, 
and bound, 

And the work of the day is done. 


Content reigns here in this 
quiet retreat, 

Where no modern ways apply 

Time leaves its trace on the old 
mill’s face, 

But the wheel turns on with the 
stately grace 

Of the years that have passed 
it by. John Woodworth 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 
By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


GROWING FLOWERS FROM SEEDS 
(Reading Lesson) 


There are many kinds of seeds. 
Some are very small. 
We can hardly see them. 
Clover seeds are small and round. 
Some seeds are large. 
Nasturtium seeds are large. 
Some seeds are brown. 
Some are black, and some are yellow. 
All have a tiny plant in them. 


We like to plant and water our seeds. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring small empty boxes to school. If these cannot be provided make paper cartons by fold- 
ing paper into sixteen squares and cutting corners. Make collection of seeds. Label each carefully. 
Use part of sand table to plant a few of each kind. Note which sprouts first. Bean seeds are easily 
watched. 


RIDDLE YES AND NO 
What am I? 


A seed needs earth. 


I am small and round. A seed needs candy. 


I have a tiny plant in me. A seed needs water. 
I live in the soft earth. A seed has a tiny plant.___ 
I need water every day. All seeds are small. 


What am I? All seeds are round. 
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LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


RAISING PLANTS FROM CUTTINGS 
(Reading Lesson) 


Some plants grow from cuttings. 
Geraniums grow this way. 


We cut the small branches from the 
geranium plant. 


We place these in moist sand. 


We cover them with paper to keep the 
sun out. 


In a few days roots begin to grow. 


Then we place them in tiny pots and put 
them in the sunlight. 


When they get larger we place them in 
larger pots. 


Soon we shall have pretty flowers. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a study of soil. Bring in clay, sand, and rich, black earth. Water each and observe 
results. Tell the children where plants get food. Give information about the need of shade for a 
few days and the part sunlight plays in the growth of plants. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


Jane planted 1 cutting of red geraniums and 2 cuttings of pink geraniums. 
How many were planted? 


Jack filled 2 window boxes, Mary filled 1, and Fred filled 3. How many 
were filled? 


3. Helen has 4 geranium plants. Three are in bloom. How many are not in 
bloom? 
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STUDY OF THE MONTH 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


SIGNS OF THE MONTH Disc 
Some information will have to be given to the children. Draw from them all suggestions pos- 
sible. Make a chart having the children illustrate as many signs as possible. chile 
1. Robins are building nests. 
2. Baby chickens are peeping. 
3. Daffodils look like gold on the grass. 1 , We 
4. Jack-in-the-pulpit has come. w 
5. Forsythia is in bloom. 
We 
6. Father is spading the garden. 
7. Mother is planting seeds. 
Tre 
8. Wecan make a garden, too. 
9. Ice is gone from the lake. We 
10. Sudden showers make us carry 
umbrellas. Wi 
11. Days are growing long. 
Eve 
12. Spring is here! 
We 
APRIL (Reading Lesson) We 


April is the second month of spring. 


The days are growing long and warm. 
April has thirty days. 


Leaves and flowers are growing. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Take a walk to note the beauties of spring. List the birds seen. Each child should recogniz‘ | 
the robin, bluebird, red-headed woodpecker, and flicker. Each locality may have other common “a 
ones, as cardinal, chickadee, wren, etc. Make a bird chart with name of bird printed plainly under t 
a good picture of the bird. Encourage children to make free-hand paintings and drawings of thes 
birds. 


The same may be done with wild flowers of the particular locality. I 
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LESSON IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period 


How can we help flowers, trees, and grass? 


Make use of all practical suggestions given by 
children. Supply ideas if necessary. 


HOW WE CAN HELP 
We must walk carefully. 
We do not step on the soft grass. 


We do not tramp through the shrubs and 
bushes. 


Trees are tender and green. 


We must not break off the branches by 
climbing trees. 


Wild flowers are beautiful in the woods. 
Everyone likes to see them. 
We must not pick them. 


We want to help all growing things. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Plant small garden in sand table. Put part of this in blue grass. Notice how delicate the first 


shoots are. Take turns in watering the grass. Emphasize the need of keeping on the sidewalk 
when passing a lawn. 


Put beans to soak in water. Notice where the little plant lies. Place a bean in moist earth. Do 
the same with sweet peas or nasturtium seeds. Compare with bean. 


Make book of free-hand drawing of early wild flowers: Jack-in-the-pulpit, trillium, and violet. 
Make signs: “‘Do Not Pick the Flowers’’—‘‘Protect Wild Flowers.” 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Adventures of 
Peter and Thomas 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 
(Continued from last month) 


MATADI, AFRICA 


Mar. 10, 1939 
DEAR THOMAS, 


Yesterday I had a letter from Robert, one of my boy friends in New York. He wanted to 
know if Iam not afraid of all the wild animals in Africa. He said he had been reading about them 
and looking at pictures of them in his geography at school, and he thinks they must be very 
fierce and dangerous. Of course there are many animals in Africa that are huge and probably 
dangerous, but they are wild. They do not run about the streets in the towns and cities any 
more than the bears and deer and rabbits do that live in the United States. 

If you remember, I told you last fall that my father takes pictures for a large company that 
publishes a national magazine. He has been trying to get some good pictures of the animals that 
live in Africa. He wants to get them in their native haunts. He has had several guides who have 
taken him into the grasslands that lie around the outer edge of the jungles of the Congo River 
basin. The grass in that section of the country is quite coarse and grows taller than our heads, 
so animals cannot be seen very easily when they are in it. 

The grass-eating animals usually feed at night and hide in the bushes during the day. Ele- 
phants, zebras, giraffes, gnus, and antelopes travel about the grasslands in huge herds. The lion 
is an enemy to most of these animals. He lives near the grasslands at the edge of the jungle and 
kills other animals for their flesh. 

My father got a good picture of a herd of elephants the other day. He is next going to try 
to get some pictures of animals that live in the swamps and streams of Africa. If he succeeds 
in getting them I will send you one in my next letter. 

Your friend, 
PETER. 


Why is not Peter afraid of the wild animals in Africa? 

How do you think Peter’s father and the guides can arrange to take pictures of 
wild animals when the animals are in the tall grass? 

Do you know for what products the elephant is valued? If not, try to find out by 
looking in your geography books. 

What picture do you suppose Peter will send next month? 

Draw, ox find, pictures of wild animals in Africa. Label them. 

Write under each picture the section in which they may be found (grasslands, 
swamps, streams, forests, etc.). 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE—Continued 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


Mar. 12, 1939 
DEAR PETER, 

Of course you know what a moth is. Did you know that there are moths which help to ruin 
our clothes, and other moths which help to make our clothes? The moths which help to ruin 
our clothes are those which lay eggs in furs or woolens. When those eggs hatch into little worms 
they spoil the fur or the woolen cloth by eating holes in it. 

Many of the other kind of moth which helps us to make our clothes are raised here in Japan. 
Some people make a business of raising them just as some people in the United States raise chick- 
ens. This kind of moth lays eggs too, which hatch into tiny white worms about half an inch long. 
These worms do not eat fur or wool. They eat leaves from the mulberry trees which are grown 
just for the worms to eat. When each worm is about three, or three and one half inches long, its 
body has two sacs inside it which are filled with a thick sticky liquid. The worm can force this 
liquid out of a tiny opening under his lip and make a very fine thread, something like a spider’s 


web. With this thread, which is from 800 to 1,200 yards long, the worm spins a cocoon shutting 
himself inside it. 


Have you guessed what kind of worm it is? I will tell you. It is a silkworm. 

After the cocoon is all made it is heated by hot air to kill the worm which is inside. The very 
tiny silk thread is unwound and combined with others to make a strand of silk which is strong 
enough to be made into different kinds of silk goods. 

Does it seem possible that the silk in some of the dresses our mothers wear can have been made 
by tiny worms? 

Your friend, 
THOMAS. 


From what countries besides Japan can we buy silk? 

Do you know why silkworms are not raised in this country? 

Name some products made from silk. 

Do you know what substitute is now being used for silk? 

What things besides silk are used in the manufacture of our clothes? 

Make a list of these things and opposite each write the source from which it comes. 


1 MOTH 

2 EGGS 

3 EGGS HATCH 
AS ANTS, 

4 THEN INTO 
SMALL WORMS, 

5 FEEDING ON 
MULBERRY 
LEAVES. 

6 FULL GROWN, 

7 WORM SPINS 
COCOON. 


9 WORM COCOON, INTO 

PUPA OR CHRYSALIS 
9 PUPA EMERGES AS MOTH. 11 STRANDS OF SiLK 
'© COCOCON IN WARM WATER 12 DRUM 


13 FLOSS SILK REMOVED. 
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The Ground Squirrel’s Toast 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 


The Ground Squirrel’s Toast 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


The following questions may be used for discussion purposes during a 
language lesson in the primary grades. An endeavor should be made to geta 
variety of ideas expressed in original and complete sentences. 


What is this little animal ? 

What color is he? 

What is he eating ? 

Do you think it is a man or a woman who is feeding him? Why? 

This little animal is sometimes called by three different names. Do you know 
what they are? (Chipmunk, Ground Squirrel, Striped Squirrel) 

What other animals like toast to eat? 

What do you think the chipmunk is looking at in this picture? 

About how large is a chipmunk ? 

What kind of tail has he? 

Where does he have his home? 

What other things does he like to eat ? 

Where does he stay in the winter ? 

Do you think this chipmunk is tame or wild? Why? 

In what way is a chipmunk like a rabbit ? 

In what way is a chipmunk like a monkey ? 

In what way is a chipmunk like a mouse? 

In what way is a chipmunk like a bird ? 

Do you think this chipmunk gets all he wants to eat? Why? 

Describe another kind of squirrel. 

If you wished to build a home for a chipmunk, how would you do it? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Draw another kind of squirrel. Make him the right color. 
Write his name under your picture. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 


MISSING WORD QUIZ 


Can you think of a word for each of the blanks below which can be 
spelled by using only letters found in the name “Ground Squirrel’? Twenty- 
five different words are needed. Can you make a perfect score? 


The first sentence is completed for you. 


. Asoldier uses a gun. 
. A Jack-o’-lantern has two eyes, a , and a mouth. 
. If we make a , he will hear us. 
. Tom, Tom, the piper’s - 
Stole a pig and away he 
. This lemonade is too . . It needs more sugar. 
. We will ask the miller to - _ our grain. 
. Our flag is , white, and blue. 
. The cream will to the top of the milk. 
. Another name for partridge is — — ; 
. If something belongs to you and me, we would say that it belongs to —__. 
. The outside of a watermelon is called the - 
. Acircle is always —____—_. 
. Does your radio havea _ speaker? 
. A bush has many thorns. 
. The. gives us light during the day. 
. The girl’s name is — > 
. The —_~— is large enough to cover the entire floor. 
. Boys and girls should never tell a . 
. “Mary” isa. ’ name. 
. You may share this cabin. We will call it ____ cabin. 
. Will you _asong for me? 
bell, 
Pussy’s in the well. 
. Please stay on your own __~—~ of the fence. 
. Did you ever ___~ on a pony? 


(Correct answers may be found on page 45) 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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Five little ducks are in the pool, 
Five ducklings standing by, 

Five ducklings and five ducklings, 
How many can you spy? 


Six small hoptoads in a ring, 

Four others are quite near, 

Six small toads and four toads more, 
How many are there here? 


Seven butterflies are flying by, 
Three more are on the bough, 
Count all the butterflies you see, 
How many are there now? 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Took their boats down to the pond. 
‘Well have a jolly race, said they, 


‘On the little pond to-day.” 


~ Jack had three boats. Jim had two 
dames had four, all bright and new. 
John had one, and it was small. 

How many boats were there in all? ____ 


The race began. It was such fun! 
But soon before the race was won 
Two boats broke, and three boats sank. 
And one got stranded on the bank. 


One upon the rocks did dash. 

Two blew over with a splash. 

How many boats were left, now Sy, 
To win the little race that day? 
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READING, WRITING AND °’RITHMETIC Louise D. Tessin 


| had three pennies. 
Then Bill gave me one. —~ 
"How much does that make?" 
He asked me in fun. 


Then Jack came along 
nd gave me a penny. 
With all of the rest, 
That makes how many? ..._..--- 


Then Bob gave me one 
And Dan gave me two. 
And then | got one 
From sweet little Sue. 


And now can you add 
Without much delay ?_ 
How_many pennies 
Did get that day? ____... 


How many pennies did | have altogether ? 
How many little friends gave me pennies ? 
Name them 
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PICTURE NUMBER WORK—How Many? Elinor Andrews 
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THE TADPOLE NATURE STUDY READING CARDS Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Here are two tadpoles. [In about two months hind legs came out. 
The eggs were laid in water. They were little. 
In about four days they hatched. They were weak. 


These tadpoles are about three weeks old. The mouth was still small. 


Soon the front legs appeared. Ris back grew warty. 
The mouth began to grow larger. He had a pattern of green and brown. 
The tail was absorbed. Back of his eye showed his round, flat ear. 


He was almost a frog. Here he is a grown-up bullfrog. 
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EASTER BIRD 
Tied to curtain 
pull, the Easter 3 
bird Sways and 


darts with every 
breeze . 


The Easter Bird 
3" 
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Sara Rehtus 


First tap both of the 
ends of Cag with an ice 


pick or other sharp point until 
both ends have small openings. 


Then hold eg¢ 


Over glass i* 
drains. Prick yolk if 
necessary. 


\ 3A soft dough of Flour 
JON and water molds easily 
ito a head and pill. 


The neck wnserted 


into the egd after 


poste is spread on the 
— \PASTE neck. A piece of dough 


Plait blue Cif for blue bird) 
Tissue 6”X 3” into plaits 
between “4"and 54” wide. 
Make 3 of these for winds 


With scissors shape winds and fail. 


Fold usng back Faste 
%" and paste. 


Faste tail end in hole. Then paste 
folded winds on either side. 


may be inserted in the 

tail end to maintain balance. 
Any other light plastic material which 
takes water color might be used. 
Black beads make eyes. 

Paper circles will do. 


6 lise either water color or 
tempora to paint the body 
Blue bodies with Orange on 
breast and bill are attractive. 


/ i\ A small strip of adhesive 

| tape with 2 slits through 

\| which strong thread is 
drawn will support 

7 the body. Paint Strip 
to match body. 


Twisted orange tissue 
good legs. 
Raste close to 


body - 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


leavelar J 


ZPD Bes 5 


The background may be light blue or orange, suggesting 
evening. The rabbits may be light brown or white. If white, 
the inside of the ears may be a very light pink to match the 
eyes. Paint the boy’s blouse light blue, the trousers dark blue. 
Use light orange for the flesh, brown for stockings and shoes. The 
bucket and pan may be any color you like, the carrots orange. 
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Queen Language 


A “Correct Word” Play 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Scene I 
SCENE: 
Language Land. At the home of 
Queen Language. 


CHARACTERS: 
Queen Language 


Two Boys 
Two Girls 
Page 


from the Classroom 


(As the scene opens, QUEEN 
LANGUAGE Is sitting on her throne 
dressed in white. She is holding 
a wand, which she waves three 
times slowly. She then taps it on 
her throne three times.) 


Pace (enters): Here I am, Your 
Majesty! What is your wish? 


QuEEN LaNnGuaGE: The children 
of — - school are giving the 
people of Language Land a party 
but they want only the very best 
people to come. Bring our people of 
Language Land here so I can decide 
whom shall be chosen. 


Pace: Yes, Queen Language, I 
shall do as you have asked at once. 
(He bows low and exits.) 


(Just then there 
knock at the door.) 


QuEEN LANGUAGE: You who are 
without, please enter. 


is a loud 


(Two Boys and Two Girts from 
the——— school! classroom enter. 
They bow very low before the 
QueEEN; then take their places 
on either side of the Queen's 
throne.) 


First Boy: We have come here, 
Queen Language, to aid you in 
choosing the people of Language 
Land who are to come to our party. 


QuEEN: I am indeed glad to have 
the help of you children, for I fear 
it may be a difficult task to choose. 


First Gir: We shall be glad to 
help you, Queen Language. We do 
not think it will be too hard for we’ve 
been studying all year how to pick 
the very best in Language Land. 


Seconp Boy: The minute your 
Language people open their mouths 
to speak, we can tell whether or not 
we want them at our party. 


SEconpD GiR-: I wish they would 
hurry, Queen Language. We are 
very anxious to get back to our 
classroom. 


QUEEN: Have patience, my dears, 
I believe they are on the way now. 


Scene II 


ScENE: Same. 
CHARACTERS: 
Queen Language 


Two Boys Two Girls 


Page 
May and Can Twins 
Mr. Ain’t 
Language | Did and Done Twins 


People ) There Is and There Are 
Twins 


Saw and Seen Twins 
Capital I 


(All LANGUAGE PEOPLE may have 
placards designating their char- 
acters if desired.) 


THE LANGUAGE PEOPLE (all enter 
together and say in unison): 
We hope you'll ask us to go with you, 
And we'll try to do as we should do. 
Just listen now and we will show 
Why we think that we should be 
asked to go. 


QUEEN LANGUAGE (waves her 
wand and taps for order): 
Very well, we’ll give you a chance; 
As we call your name, you may ad- 
vance! 


Pace (steps forward and an- 
nounces): The May and Can 
TwINs. 


CHILD (representing Can): 
Can I go to the party today? 
Can I start now right away? 


First Boy: 

It isn’t the time and place to say 
can, 

So you’re not one of the best in this 
Language Land! 


(Can goesoff hanging his head.) 
PaGcE: May, please come forward. 


CHILD (representing May): 
May I be one of the party, my dears? 
I’ll behave quite well, so have no 

fears. 


QUEEN: 
You may be one of the chosen few. 
You may now dress up as you’ve 
wanted to do. 


Pace: Mr. AIN’T, it’s your turn 
next. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Mr. AIN’T: 
Ain’t I goin’ ter the party ter-day, 
Ain’t I ter be chosen, 
Ain’t I, I say? 


First GIRL: 

You certainly aren’t invited, Mr. 
Ain’t, 

For you surely couldn’t be called a 
Saint. 


Pace: Now we’ll hear from the 
Dip and DonE Twins. 


CHILD (representing Done): 

I done my work so I can go. 

I’m always ready for a party or 
show! 


CHILD (representing Dip): 

I did my work, and I’m all ready, 
too, 

For I did not want to delay any of 
you. 


SEconD Boy (pointing to Dip): 
You did just right 
And you are chosen. 
Just wear your coat 
So you won’t be frozen! 


(DonE goes off-stage 
ashamed manner.) 


in an 


Pace (announcing THERE Is 
and THERE ARE): 


CHILD (representing THERE Is): 
There is apples and nuts, 
And there is cakes I guess, too! 
And I love all that, so let me con 
do! 


CHILD 
ARE): 
I’ve heard there are going to be 

many there, 

So I’d like the good time also to 
share! 


(representing THERE 


SECOND GIRL: 

“‘THERE Is’’ can’t go, 3 errors in a 
row. 

“THERE ARE” can, 
“THERE Is” the ban! 


we'll give 
Pace: Saw and SEEN may have 
their turn. 


CuILb (representing SEEN): 

I seen the notice, you were looking 
for me, 

I seen it here, so here I be! 


CuILD (representing Saw): 
I saw the notice, you were looking 
for us, 


So I came right here to save all fuss 


QUEEN: 
Saw is right, 
Seen is wrong. 
To save a fight 
Go home where you belong! 


(As she says this, the QuEEN 
points to SEEN who runs off-stage 
in frightened manner.) 


Pace: And now we have Cap- 
ITAL I. 
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I: 
I always stand all alone 
Whether it has rained, 
Or the sun has shone. 
So I would like to join 
This grand big party, 


For I really feel quite strong and 
hearty. 


QUEEN (Jeading Capitat I to 
the rest who have been chosen 
and who are left on the stage): 
Now you are chosen. 

Come along, 
But before we all go let’s sing a song. 
Tune: “‘Yankee Doodle’”’ 
(All sing happily): 
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Our Language friends we now have 
made 


And we do feel so happy, 

And find that saying all things right 

Is really not so sappy. 

Language friends, keep it up, 

Language friends, so dandy, 

Mind the right words, watch your 

step, 

And with those words be handy. 

The End 


F'riends in Need 


An Exercise in Fire Prevention 
for Primary Grades 
By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


F ow boys are chosen for fire- 
men and four girls for housewives. 
The remaining boys may form a 
chorus of firemen and the girls a 
chorus of housewives. 

The four housewives, dressed in 
costume, are busy with their house- 
work, each in her own make-believe 
house. A fireman calls at each house. 


First FIREMAN: 


Good morning, Mrs. Housewife, 
And how are you today? 

The Fire Department sent me here. 
Are your matches put away? 


First HOuSEWIFE: 


Oh, yes, my matches all are safe, 
They’re in this box, you see; 

I keep them near me on the stove, 
So they will handy be. 


First FIREMAN: 
Oh, goodness, gracious, don’t you 
know 
How dangerous those are? 


You’d best keep matches in a can, 
Upon the shelf, quite far. 


First HouseEwIFE: 


I’m sorry, Fireman, I will try 
To find a can today; 

And after this I’ll always keep 
My matches safe that way. 


SECOND FIREMAN: 


Nice morning, Mrs. Housekeeper! 
I’ve come to have inspection. 
Your corners, attic, closets, too, 
I hope, need no correction. 


SECOND HOUSEWIFE: 


To tell you truly, Fireman brave, 
My attic’s full of rags; 

I keep some in the closets, too, 
In boxes and in bags. 


SECOND FIREMAN: 


Now you are careless, I am sure, 
You really must know better, 

For piles of rags all closed up tight, 
Each one’s a real fire-setter! 


SECOND HousEWIFE: 
I’m glad you came and told me that, 
I’ll clean them out this minute, 
For I don’t want a house that has 
Several fire-traps in it. 


THIRD FIREMAN: 


Hello, may I come in your house 
And see your plugs today? 

I want to see if all your lights 
Are fixed the safest way. 


THIRD HOUSEWIFE: 


Why, yes, come in; right here I have 
Two lights, and then two more; 

I plug them all together here, 
The wires cross on the floor. 


THIRD FIREMAN: 
But, Madam, here’s a danger spot, 
Where homes and lives are lost, 


Too many cords plugged in at once 
Cause fire from wires thus crossed. 


THIRD HousEwIFE: 
I didn’t realize, you see, 
How dangerous were these wires, 


I’ll have more plugs put in the floor 
Before these start some fires. 


FouRTH FIREMAN: 
Good morning, lady. Windy day! 
You’re going to burn your trash? 
I hope that you'll be careful, 
And will do nothing rash. 


FourTH HouseEwIFE: 

I’m going to take it out in back, 
And put it in a pile; 

I’ll set a match to it and then 
*Twill burn up in a while. 
FOURTH FIREMAN: 

But, lady, that is not the way, 

The wind the flames will fan; 

A frame of wire is best, but next 
A large old unused can. 

FouRTH HOUSEWIFE: 

Oh, yes, I’ve seen those advertised, 
That’s just what I will buy. 

And then I'll stand and watch my 

fire, 
To see that no sparks fly. 


(Chorus of Firemen sing to the 
tune of ‘“‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys are Marching.’’) 

We are firemen, brave and bold, 

Fighting fires when we are told, 

And we’re not afraid of anything at 
all; 

But the thing we try to do, 

Is to make life safe for you, 

So we'll never have to fight a fire at all, 

CuHorus—ALL: 

Fight, fight, fight the fires together, 

Try your best to do your part, 

For the thing we like the best 

Is to put you to the test, 

You must try to fight the fires before 
they start! 

CuHorus OF HOUSEWIVES: 

You are firemen, brave and bold, 

And we’ll do as we are told, 

We'll prevent all fires in every way 
we can; 

For our homes and families dear, 

We'll protect them, never fear; 

Fire prevention is the very safest 
plan! 

(Chorus—ALL—repeated.) 


He that has found a way to keep a child’s spirit easy, active and free, 
and yet at the same time to restrain him from many things he has a 
mind to, and to draw him to things that are uneasy to him, has, in 
my opinion, got the true secret of education.—Locke 


I. THIS little health play, the 
children wear head bands with 
pictures of the food which they 
represent. The foods may be drawn 
and colored for an art lesson, or 
may be cut from can wrappers, 
boxes, or advertisements. 

Any number of children may take 
part by adding to the fruits and 
vegetables named in the play. 

As the play opens, all the foods 
are at Mary’s right. As she chooses 
them, they pass to the left in three 
groups: breakfast in group one; 
lunch in group two; and dinner (or 
supper) in group three. 


Mary: 

“Mother told me that I might 
Choose my foods today, 
And now I’m going to do it. 
’T will be just like a play! 


Here is Mother’s pantry 
With the foods all plain to see. 
I’m pretty sure I know the ones 
That are the best for me. 


Breakfast is my morning meal. 
I'll choose it first, I think. 
Which one of these beverages 
Is best for me to drink?” 


CorFEE (steps from group at 
right): 
“I am coffee in this cup. 
Most everyone likes me, 
But if you drink me, Little Girl, 
We'll likely disagree.”’ 


Mary: 
“Thank you, Mister Coffee, 
For your honesty. 
You may be all right for Mother, 
But you’re not so good for me.”’ 


(CoFFEE moves back to right.) 


Cocoa (steps from group at 
right): 
“I am cocoa—made from milk— 
A drink so nice and hot. 
I think you’ll find me very gocd 
For a growing little tot.” 
Mary (as she leads Cocoa to 
left): 
“Yes, Cocoa, I'll take you 
For my breakfast drink; 
I know that you will help me keep 
My cheeks a healthy pink.” 
(Mary leads Cocoa to left in 
group one.) 
Mary: 
**Now choose the cereal 
That is the best for me; 
A cooked one or an uncooked one, 
Which kind shall it be?” 


UNcooKED CEREAL (steps from 
right): 


“T’m an uncooked cereal. 
I will not do you harm. 
But in the winter, you should eat 
A cereal that is warm.”’ 


Mary: 
“Quite right you are, Raw Cereal, 
Although I like you, too, 
I’ll eat oatmeal in winter, 
And in summer, I’ll eat you.”’ 


(Mary leads OATMEAL to left 
and UNCOOKED CEREAL goes back 
to right.) 


Mary (looking at a group of 
fruit): 
*“Most any fruit is good for me, 
But oranges are best 
For my breakfast, Mother says, 
So I'll leave the rest.”’ 


(Mary leads ORANGES to group 
one at left.) 


Mary (looking at meat): 
“Shall I take some meat 
On my breakfast tray? 


(Shakes head and moves on) 


No, I think that it should come 
Later in the day.”’ 


Ecc (steps 
right): 
“I’m an egg from the farm. 
I’m good for everyone, 
If I’m not cooked and cooked 
Until I’m overdone.”’ 


Mary (as she leads Ecc to 
left): 


“Yes, Egg, I’ll take you 
And cook you in a kettle; 
To make you work the best for me, 
I’ll cook you just a little.” 


JOHNNY CAKE (steps jauntily 
out from right): 
“T am happy Johnny Cake. 
Oh, I’m good and rich and sweet, 
And if you choose me, Little Girl, 
You'll find I can’t be beat!’’ 


Mary (shaking head at JOHNNY 
CAKE): 
*‘No, choose some buttered toast, 
Although I like you, Johnny 
Cake. 
I’ve eaten you before 
And you made my 
ache.”’ 


(Mary leads Toast to left, and 
JOHNNY CAKE hangs his head as 
he moves back to right.) 


Mary (as she looks at the 
group at left): 
‘*This will do for breakfast. 
I must not overeat. 
Cocoa, cereal, egg and fruit 
Plus toast will be a treat.”’ 


from group at 


stomach 
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Mary Chooses Three Meals 


By JENNIE B. POTTER 


Mary (looking at group at 
right): 
“Next choose my lunch for 
school, 
It must not be too much. 
First, Ill take some good rich 
milk— 
And pie I will not touch.”’ 


(Mary takes MILk to left in 
group two, and Pie steps back.) 


(CAKE steps toward Mary.) 


Mary: 
‘‘No, Cake, you are too rich for me 
To eat at school for lunch. 


(CAKE steps back.) 


Graham Crackers, you are good. 
On you, at noon, I’ll munch.” 


(Mary leads GRAHAM CRACKERS 
to left in group two.) 


FriED MEAT SANDWICH: 
“I’m a fried meat sandwich. 
I think you’d like me, too. 
But I must be quite honest — 
I’m not so good for you.” 


Mary: 
“‘Thank you, Fried Meat Sandwich, 
I’ll take baked ham instead. 
And a second sandwich 
With peanut butter spread.” 


(FriED Meat SANDWICH goes 
back to right and Mary takes 
Bakep Ham and PEANUT BUTTER 
to left in group two.) 


Mary (looking at fruit): 
‘What a pretty bunch of fruit. 
And each one’s good for me, 
But I must take just one of them 
This apple red ’twill be.’ 


(Mary leads AppLeE to group 
at left.) 


Canpy (steps from group at 
right): 
“Please take me, Little Girl. 
I’m so good and sweet, 
And if you’re hungry at recess, 
I'll be the thing to eat!”’ 
Mary (shakes finger at CANDy): 
*‘That’s where you’re wrong, Sweet 
Candy. 
Between meals, I’ll not eat you. 


But I shall take you with my 


lunch, 
At Noon, I’ll eat you, too.” 


(CanDby runs happily to left 
and joins group two.) 


Mary (ooking at group two): 


chosen all my school lunc’.. 
Each thing is good for me, 
If I just eat it slowly, 
And chew it thoroughly.” 


In 
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(Looking at remaining foods 


at right) 


‘‘Now comes my last meal of the 


day. 
I’ll try to choose it right. 


I don’t want to have bad dreams.— 


I must sleep well at night.” 


First, I’ll choose a dish of soup, 
And a baked potato, too, 

With good, brown gravy on it. 
And, Green Salad, I’ll take you.”’ 


(Soup, Potato, Gravy 
SALAD all go tothird groupat left.) 


VEGETABLES (in unison): 
‘‘How about us, Little Girl? 
We’re each one good for you. 
Carrots, spinach, peas and beans— 
Now choose just one or two.” 
Mary: 
““T’ll take Green Peas this time, 
With Salad, I don’t need two. 
And for myself, tomorrow, 
I’ll choose another one of you.”’ 


(Other vegetables step back to 


and right and Mary takes Peas to 


left in group three.) 
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Mary: 
“I’m ready now for my dessert— 
Raisin Pudding, Cake or Pie? 
Of course I’ll take the pudding! 
I think you all know why.” 


(The chosen foods at left form 
a circle around Mary and sing 
to tune of ‘“‘London Bridége’’) 


“This Little Girl is very wise, very 
wise, very wise. 
She chose the foods to keep her 
well— 
We'll make her strong and happy.” 


Games of Health, Safety and 


Instructions to the teacher: 


we following jingles may be 
used for discussion or as a game in 
which the children fill in the last 
word of each jingle. The missing 
word may be given by the group as 
a whole or by individual children. 
Read the jingle aloud, slightly 
emphasizing the rhyme so the chil- 
dren can complete the jingle from 
the rhyme as well as from the 
meaning. Copies might be made to 
use as seat work with reading groups. 


Good Health Jingles 


Ler’s play the game of Good 
Health; it is easy if you know the 
rules. So let’s begin. Put on your 
thinking cap and tie it under your 
chin. Listen closely while I read a 
good health jingle. I will stop at the 
last word and you tell me what it 
should be. 


If you run and romp all day, 
Never rest from work or play, 
If you stay up late at night, 
You'll soon be an awful -- - -- 


When standing or sitting, 
Make yourself tall. 

You’ll look bigger and better 
No matter how ----- 


Children who stay indoors all day 
And never go outside to play, 
Miss all the healthfulness and fun 
Of good fresh air and _ bright 
warm ---,. 
(sun) 
With fruits and vegetables 
You can’t go wrong, 
If you want to grow up 
Big and ------ 
(strong) 


Citizenship 


By VARDINE MOORE 


Try to keep cheerful, 
Laugh and be gay. 
It’s not always easy, 
But that’s the best - - -. 
(way) 
When you cough or when you 
sneeze, 
Always use your hanky, please. 
To keep from having colds, it’s best 
To have good food and proper --- -. 
(rest) 
Take care of your eyes 
And keep them bright. 
Don’t work in a glare 
Or a very dim ----- ‘ 
(light) 
A brimming glass of fresh sweet 
milk 
Is good for you, indeed. 
Try to drink a quart a day, 
For that is what you ----. 
(need) 
Every day, take a bath; 
Keep your hands and nails clean. 
Germs are waiting for you there 
Though they can’t be - ---. 
(seen) 


There’s water at the drinking well, 
There’s water at the sink, 
There’s water at the fountain; 
Stop and take a_- --- - 
(drink) 


How to be a Good Citizen 


Wouvtp you like to play the 
game called, ‘“‘How to Be a Good 
Citizen’? All right, put on your 
thinking cap and tie it under your 
chin and let’s begin. I will read a 
jingle, all but the last word. You 
listen closely and tell me what the 
last word should be. 

When some one gives directions, 
Be sure to lend your ear. 


The way some people get mixed 


up, 
You’d think they couldn’t ----. 
(hear) 
Please play fairly and take your 
turn 


When you play outside or in. 
Don’t pout or grumble if you lose, 
For you can’t always ---. 


(win) 
Money is a fine thing; 
Use it in the right way; 
Spend some and give some 
And save some for a rainy - - -. 
(day) 


Policemen and firemen 
Work for your protection. 
They are trying to help you, 
So follow their - - - - - -- - - 
(direction) 
You have learned to be polite, 
To say “‘please’’ and ‘‘thank you,” 
I know. 
But do you just grunt like an 
impolite pig 
When you mean to say ‘“‘yes’” 
or --? 


(‘‘no’’) 


When you have some work to do, 
Don’t put it off all day. 
Just buckle down till you get it 
done 
And then go out and - ---. 
(play) 
Do you lose your temper 
And stamp your feet and rave 
When things don’t go to suit you? 
That’s not the way to ------ 


(behave) 

Don’t be afraid of a doctor or 
nurse. 

Don’t let a dentist cause you 
alarm. 


= 
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They help to keep you healthy and 
well. 
They are friends who protect 


you from ----. 


People who are always late, 
Creeping along like a snail; 
When they come in last, are called 
The old cow’s - - --. 
(tail) 


Play the Safety Game 
Have you heard people say, 
‘*You had better be safe than sorry’’? 
Let’s play the safety game and 
learn some ways that you can be 
safe instead of sorry. All right, put 
on your thinking cap, tie it under 
your chin. Is it good and tight? 
Then let’s begin. I will read a 
jingle, all but the last word. You 
listen closely and tell me what the 
last word should be. 
Riding on a bicycle 
Is a special treat. 
But only silly children 
Take the middle of the 
(street) 


When taking care of smaller children, 
Take care of them right. 

Watch them every minute; 
Don’t let them out of 


If you get a cut or scratch, 
Go straight to the medicine shelf 
And have someone to give first aid, 
Or learn to treat the place . 
(yourself) 


Before crossing the street, 
Stand still and wait 
Till the cars go by. 


You won’t be -- --. (late) 


Watch where you are going 

When you romp and run. 
For if you knock somebody down, 

That would spoil the -- -. 
(fun) 


If a stranger stops his car 
And says, “Hop in and take a 
ride.” 
Say, “‘No, thank you” and go on 
your way. 
Don’t ever get 
(inside) 
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Fire can be a friendly thing 

To cook our food or keep us warm. 
But learn to use it carefully 

Or fire can cause great ----. 


(harm) 

I hope you’re not like some folks, 
Running ’round the town, 

Carrying sharp things in the mouth 

That sometimes slip and go ----. 


(down) 


When there is an accident 

Don’t lose your head and scream; 
Quietness and calmness 

Make things better than they - - - -. 


(seem) 


Knives and scissors are both very 
sharp 
And yet they are useful to own. 
So learn how to handle them prop- 
erly, please, 
Or else you must leave them 


(alone) 


Arithmetic Games 


‘he following games require 
very little equipment. They are very 
active and ‘“‘interest-stimulating.”’ 
At the same time they are most 
helpful in developing ‘‘combination 
readiness.”’ 

Combinations used in any game 
must have been given to the class 
in many ways before used here. 
Never introduce a new combination 
in the game until all have had it 
and have used it in several ways. 


Arithmetic Games 
NEEDED—A Set oF FLAsH Carbs 


Children sit in chairs in a semi- 
circle. We call each flash card a 
dollar bill. If the child whose turn 
it is gives the answer correctly and 
quickly he takes the card and holds 
it. If he misses he owes me one. He 
pays it when he gets a card; and 
until then he is $1 in debt. If he 
gets it next time it is his turn, he 
pays then. Of course the game is 
to see how many cards one may earn 
and hold. At the end of the game 
they count their cards and tell 
what they have. Tom says, “I 
have $6.’’ Mary says, ‘“‘I have $4. 
I might have had $6 but I missed 
two.’’ Some may have to say, “I 
owe $3.’’ I find the children inter- 
ested and honest and we have great 
fun with this game. 


By INEZ M. HOWARD 


A Ball Game of Combinations 
NEEDED—A LARGE, SorT BALL 


Seating and numbering for Arith- 
metic Ball Game: 


(13, (10, [16 {12| 


Have the children seated in two 
rows opposite each other and with 
some distance between the rows. 
Give each child a number. There 
should always be two children hav- 
ing the same number and if the 
class is large it is well to have three 
having the same number. 

The numbers represent the com- 
binations as: 11 represents 7 and 4; 
8 and 3; 9 and 2; 10 and 1. A child 
must answer only when a combina- 
tion representing his number is 
called. Teacher bounces the ball 
and says “8 and 3.” The l11’s 
should call ‘‘11’’ before they stand. 
As there are two or three 11’s it 
is great fun to see who will answer 
and catch the ball first. No one 
must answer or catch the ball unless 
the answer is his number. 


This is a very lively game, good 
for a rainy day or a day when all 
seem to be a bit listless. Every child 
(if he knows the combinations at 
all well) will be out of his seat several 
times in a few minutes. I usually 
have a paper in my hand with the 
combinations arranged so that I 
may be very sure each child will 
have a chance several times. When 
we have played a few minutes we 
change numbers to give all more 
practice. 


VARIATION OF THE ABOVE GAME 


Children in chairs; two for each 
number; flash cards instead of ball. 
First one to answer takes and holds 
the card. 

Flash cards must be well sorted 
to be sure there are about the same 
number of cards that will make 12, 
14, etc. 

At the end of this game it is a 
little easier to see who has won, as 
each child holds the card when he 
gives the answer first. 


Arithmetic Chairs 
NEEDED—A Set OF FLASH CARDS 
Children sit in the little chairs in 
a semicircle. The first chair is empty. 
Teacher has flash cards. As first 
card is shown first child answers, 
and if answer is given correctly and 
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quickly the child moves up to the 
first chair. As each in turn give 
their answer they move up one. 
Any one who misses must go to 
the end of the chairs and stand until 
this round is finished. Of course if 
two or three miss, the first one to 
give the correct answer moves up 
just that many chairs. When the 
round is finished all who are standing 
take their seats in the order in which 


they missed and the one sitting in 
the first chair goes down to the 
end chair. This leaves the first 
chair empty again and we go right 
on in the same way. 

It is a great deal like the old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘spell-down.’”’ It keeps them 
moving a good bit and to the children 
the real game is to see who can go 
clear around the row of chairs 
without missing. With a class of 15 
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one can usually go around 8 or 10 
times in 15 minutes. 

Early in the year if I have a class 
of 2 B’s I try this game with easy 
phrase cards. If one does not know 
a word, hesitates, or reads very 
slowly, that is, word by word, he 
goes to the end of the chairs, as the 
game here is to read by phrases. It 
speeds up the reading greatly and 
gives the child a good “‘phrase sense.’’ 


The Month of April 


, was apparently no system 
used among the ancients to give 
names to the months of the year. 
It is quite easy to trace some of them 
to their origin and very difficult to 
discover the source of the name of 
others. 

April is a name about whose source 
authorities still disagree. However, 
the source most often agreed upon is 
that it probably came from the Latin 
word Aprilis which means open.”’ 
The monthis the opening of the spring 
season and the season when life again 
begins to open for the summer sea- 
son. It seems that most activities of 
nature can be closely associated with 
the idea of opening. 

The month is characterized by sud- 
den showers and changes of weather. 
Charlemagne called it the ‘“‘grass 
month.”’ 

The first day of April is known as 
“April Fools’ Day” and is a time 
given over to playing pranks and 
tricks. People take advantage of it 
to play tricks on their friends and 
on strangers alike. They do things 
which they would never think of do- 
ing at any other time. The most com- 
mon trick of April Fools’ Day is 
placing a purse on the walk and 
having an invisible string tied to it 
so that when the unsuspecting chance 
passer-by stoops to pick it up, it may 
be jerked away from him. 

One has to be quite alert and on 
his defensive all day in order not to 
be “April fooled”? frequently. It is 

. day when things don’t count as on 
‘ther days.. 

Why does such a day exist? Why 
s it that on this first day of April 
hings don’t count as on other 
lays. 

No one knows for sure but it is 
thought most frequently that the 
‘ustom started in France in the six- 
eenth century, when the calendar 
vas changed. Prior to this time the 
New Year came at the last of March. 
New Year’s celebrations lasted sev- 
‘ral days from the day itself, which 
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came during the last week of March 
until the first day of April, which was 
the final day for frivolity and festi- 
vals. Then with the change of the 
calendar the New Year was pushed 
back from this last of March to the 
first of January. But people still 
pretended to have a new year’s cele- 
bration on the old new year’s day 
entirely for the purpose of making 
fun of those who had forgotten the 
change and thus making fools of 
them. The idea proved to be so much 
fun that it spread until the custom of 
attempting to make fools of others 
lasted long after the basic pur- 
pose had been outgrown and for- 
gotten. 

But it is all guesswork. An entirely 
different reason may have been the 
true source. 

In France anyone who is tricked 
on that day is called an ‘April Fish” 
because they say that a young fish is 
easily fooled. In Scotland, April fools 
are called ‘‘April Gawks’”’ since a gawk 
is a cuckoo which is such a silly bird 
that it does not even know enough to 
build a nest for itself. 

How long this day has existed any- 
where as a time for foolish tricks and 
pranks on one’s friends no one knows. 
Records and stories of the close of the 
Hindu year in India show that this 
time was a day when “‘things didn’t 
count.’’ They make merry at the ex- 
pense of their friends and their fool 
is called the ‘‘Huli Fool.” 

But wherever the calendar does 
exist the custom is quite universal. 

Easter comes sometimes in April 
and sometimes in March. This year 
it is in April. The church fathers in 
deciding just when the Easter season 
would occur could not’agree or find 
exact records to determine the exact 
time of the resurrection, so they set 
the day to be the first Sunday after 
the first full moon after the twenty- 
first of March. Since the first full 
moon varies and the full moons are 
twenty-eight days apart, Easter may 
be twenty-seven days apart at two 


different years. Because this would 
be so hard for each individual person 
to determine, since he doesn’t keep 
track of the moon’s activities, he lets 
the people who make the calendars 
tell him when it comes each year by 
making the calculations and placing 
the time on the calendars. 

Easter is the time of joy and pleas- 
ure. It is a Christian celebration com- 
memorating the resurrection and is a 
symbol of new life. It comes at a time 
when the earth is recovering from its 
winter sleep and is bursting into the 
new life of spring. Easter Sunday is 
preceded two days by Good Friday,— 
the time when Christ gave up his life 
for the Christian world. 

The Easter service is the most 
elaborate of the church year. Special 
music is always a most important 
feature of this service. Consequently, 
some of the finest of all sacred music 
is that written for use in the Easter 
and Passion Week (the week before 
Easter) services. Churches usually 
have elaborate decorations and make 
use of the lily, which is called the 
Easter lily because of its association 
with the Easter season decorations. 

Easter Sunday comes at the end of 
Lent. The churches that observe 
Lent set it apart as a time of self- 
denial and sacrifice. Easter is the end 
of Lent and the symbol of a new 
awakening. 

The name “Easter’’ comes from 
that of the ancient Anglo-Saxon 
goddess of spring, Eastre, in whose 
honor a festival of spring was held in 
the month of April. It is from these 
old-time pagan festivals that many 
of our Easter customs have come. 
Easter also contains survivals of the 
Passover feast of the Jews observed 
in memory of their coming out of 
Egypt. 

One of the oldest customs is ex- 
changing colored eggs as symbols of 
the resurrection. The old tradition 
exists that it is on Easter morning 
that the Easter rabbit or bunny 
leaves colored eggs for children. 
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O fair midspring, besung so oft and oft, 
How can I praise thy loveliness enow? 
Thy sun that burns not and thy breezes soft 

That o’er the blossoms of the orchard blow, 

The thousand things that ’neath the young leaves grow, 
The hopes and chances of the growing year — 

Winter forgotten now and summer near. 


Easter 
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Cards 


By EDVINA CAHILL 


W usar’s more appealing to any 
family around the Easter season 
than an Easter card made by little 
Susie herself? 

The children in your class will de- 
rive a great deal of satisfaction from 
making these cards; the recipients of 
them will be just as enthusiastic, 
both because of the cards themselves 
and because of the thought behind 
the presentation. 

Keep in mind the fact that per- 
sonal, handmade Easter cards are to 
parents, friends, and relatives the 
very acme of Easter-time remem- 
brances. 


MATERIALS NEEDED 


Paper—the kind and quality de- 
pend on the types of cards you are 
making. For example: if you are 
going to use the block printing plan, 
a heavier paper will be necessary. 

Read the directions accompanying 
each illustrated card for suggestions. 

Scissors, rulers, paints (or cray- 
ons), cellulose paper and razor blade 
or knife for Figures 1 and 5. 


FIGuRE 


Ordinary drawing paper will prove 
quite satisfactory in making Figure 
1, as will construction paper. 

The printing consists mainly of 
horizontal and vertical lines; the 
chicks are made from ovals. Water 
colors or crayons are acceptable 
media for coloring. 

The paper should be cut 9” long 
and 215/16” high. Bend so that 
Figure 1-A forms the front and Fig- 
ure 1-B the inside of the card. 

If a more elaborate card is desired, 
fold the paper so that each sheet is 
double, in contrast to the single ar- 
rangement mentioned above. This 
procedure gives you the following 
grouping: 

Sheet 1—upon which Figure 1-A is 
drawn. 
Sheet 2 
drawn. 


upon which nothing is 


Sheet 3—upon which Figure 1-B is 
drawn. 

Sheet 4—upon which nothing is 
written, as it is the final page. 


Cut around the outline of the 
chicks and also the centers of the 
flowers. Next cut out two rectangu- 
lar and three square pieces of yellow 
cellulose paper. Moisten the edges 
with glue and attach the rectangular 
cellulose to the back of Sheets 1 and 3 
(i.e., to the chicks on these pages) 
so that the yellow cellulose shines 
through and acts as a substitute for 
the painted birds. 

Follow the same directions with 
the square pieces of cellulose for the 
centers of the flowers. Seal vertical 
edges of Sheets 1 and 2 with rubber 
cement so that the pasted cellulose 
will not show. Do the same with the 
vertical edges of Sheets 3 and 4. 
The procedure is naturally more ef- 
fective if the paper is of a heavier 
quality than ordinary drawing paper. 


FIGURE 2 
As with all these drawings, for 
general purposes, measurements 


should be followed exactly as illus- 
trated. 

The best material is a heavy con- 
struction paper or cardboard. 

Figure 2-A shows the card in its 
open form and the way it should be 
traced. Fold on dotted lines. 

Figure 2-B shows the card when 
folded. 

Paint the chick and egg appropri- 
ate hues, or use colored paper to take 
the place of paint. 

If the teacher wishes, she might 
make hektograph copies and have 
children color the card and cut it out. 
However, half the fun for the pupils 
is in following the outline and really 
doing all the work on the cards them- 
selves. 

These figures may be used also for 
wall decorations if they are made in 
larger sizes. 
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When summer brings the lily and the rose, 
She brings no fear; her very death she brings 
Hid in her anxious heart, the forge of woes; 
And dull with fear, no more the mavis sings. 
But April! thou diest not! thy fresh life clings 
About the fainting autumn’s sweet decay, 
When in the earth the hopeful seed they lay. 


FIGURE 3 


Block prints are most effective in 
making this card, if the children are 
old enough to cut the linoleum. If 
not, a water-colored drawing aptly 
takes care of the problem. 

The birds are made primarily from 
circles. If a single sheet card is de- 
sired, have a heavy quality paper 
such as screening paper. A lighter 
quality is sufficient if a double sheet 
card is wanted. 


FIGURE 4 


This card is made from a single 
sheet that is folded along the left 
side. Inside is inscribed: ‘“‘Hurrying 
to wish you Easter Joy!”’ 

A clever and original variation 
may be brought about by cutting a 
coat from colored material. (Follow 
the exact measurements of the il- 
lustrated garment. Trace outline on 
tracing paper; pin this to the coat 
and cut.) Attach the coat to the card 
with rubber cement. 


It is surprising the distinctive 
touch this little trick will lend to the 
greeting. To complete the material 
theme, cut out a capital H and an 
exclamation point from the same 
kind of cloth. Instead of printing the 
H of the word, “‘Hurrying,”’ paste the 
material H in its place and the cloth 
exclamation mark at the conclusion 
of the greeting. 


FIGURE 5 


As with Figure 3, Figure 5 makes 
an ideal block print. 


Even more pleasing is the cellu- 
lose technique outlined in Figure 1. 
In the latter case use the four sheet 
procedure and after applying the 
cellulose (different colors may be used 
for each card), seal Sheets 1 and 2 
around the top, bottom and side. 

A hand-written greeting is placed 
on page 3 which is sealed to Sheet 4 
as outlined above. 


If incorporating the block print 
and cellulose paper techniques art 
too advanced for pupils in your clas 
or unsuited to their ability, merel) 
paint the designs in pastel colors. 
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Easter Plans 


An Information Story Project 
By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


i. was the week before Easter 
and Ruth and Joan were just a little 
downhearted. This was _ because 
every year, at this very time, Mother 
helped them color Easter eggs and 
pack their Easter baskets. But this 
year Grandmother was ill and so 
Mother had had to go and take care 
of her in another town. Just before 
she left she said: 

“I am so sorry about your 
Easter eggs, girls, but I don’t want 
you to color them while I am gone, 
for I should worry about you fussing 
around the hot stove and the hot 
dye. When I come back home, we 
will have a happy time in some way 
to make up for our disappointment 
over the eggs. And you wouldn’t 
want me to stay home when Grand- 
mother needs me, I know.”’ 

“Oh, no!’’ cried both little girls 
together, trying very hard to think 
of other things than the eggs. ‘‘Don’t 
you worry about us, Mother. We’ll 
get along just fine. Aunt Mary is 
such a sweet aunt, and we love her 
a great deal.”’ 

“I know you do and if she weren’t 
so much older, she would be glad 
to help you with the egg-dyeing,”’ 
answered Mother. “But you know 


that she isn’t used to doing things 
like that, and...” 

*‘Come on, Mother!’’ called Daddy 
from the car outside the door, and, 
after many hugs and kisses, Mother 
was on her way. 

dear!’ sighed Ruth, ‘‘maybe 
it wouldn’t seem so lonely if we 
could set to work and color a lot of 
eggs ...I don’t know what to do 
with myself with Mother gone... 
the house seems so empty.”’ 

“I know it. Easter eggs are such 
fen. ena...” 


‘‘What is this I hear about Easter 
eggs?”’ asked Aunt Mary, coming 
into the room. ‘‘Did you want to 
color some?”’ 

The little girls looked at each 
other. They didn’t know just what 
to say. Then Joan remembered 
what her mother had said about 
the hot stove, and Aunt Mary being 
older. So she said: 


‘Mother doesn’t want us to color 
eggs while she is gone, on account of 
the hot stove. And... ”’ 

‘But I know a way to color eggs 
where you don’t go near a stove,” 
said Aunt Mary. “‘And right pretty 
ways to make designs on them after 
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they are colored, too. Would you 
like to color some my way?” 

““Oh, yes, yes, yes!”’ they chorused. 

“All right, then, get out your 
water colors and paint brushes, some 
little dishes for mixing your paints, 
and any baskets that you want to 
fill. I’ll put the eggs on to cook 
and when you have everything 
ready, call me, and I’ll come and 
show you my plan.”’ 

You may be sure that the girls 
were excited as they did what their 
aunt suggested. They got everything 
out on their little tea-party table 
and then called their Aunt Mary. 
In she came with a big tray covered 
with little boxes. 

“What have you got there, Aunt 
Mary?” the little girls asked curi- 
ously. 

Aunt Mary smiled. ‘“‘Now when 
you get your eggs all colored, you 
shall see,’’ she said, setting one 
large pan of eggs on the floor beside 
the table. 

For some time there was a great 
deal of gay coloring going on. Much 
to the children’s delight, the water 
colors made beautiful Easter eggs. 
Some they did in one color, some 
in several colors. 

“IT never knew that you could 
color eggs with water colors,’ said 
Ruth. 

“Yes, and you can even color 
them with crayons if you do it when 
they are hot so that the heat sort 
of melts the wax of the crayons,” 
said Aunt Mary. “‘Once when I was 
a nurse and my little patient was 
ill, she colored all of her Easter 
eggs that way and they were lovely.” 

When all the eggs were colored 
and dry, Aunt Mary showed the 
children what she had in the boxes 
on the tray. Round white reinforce- 
ments like those used to hold the holes 
in notebook paper from tearing out, 
gummed colored circles, stars, hearts, 
adhesive tape cut in narrow strips, 
and even gummed legal seals. By 
moistening the backs of these seals, 
the children were able to paste them 
on the eggs in all sorts of pretty 
designs. They used red seals on 
blue eggs, rows of the notebook 
reinforcements around the centers 
of green and purple eggs, and stars 
scattered about on the red eggs 
When they were through, thei! 
eggs were very unusual and pretty 

“Aunt Mary, I think your Easte: 
plans are the very nicest ones | 
ever heard about,’’ said Ruth, past 
ing the last heart-shaped seal 1 
place. ‘“‘Our eggs are just beau-ti-ful.’ 

“So do I!’ agreed Joan. ‘“‘I think 
I'll always color my eggs this way 
and use these stickers for the de 
signs. They are so different fron 
any we ever made and so easy 
besides being lots of fun.”’ 
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Easter Surprise 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


I’ve heard of eggs at Easter I saw eggs turn to people, 
Being colored red and pink And famous ones at that, 
And eggs of chocolate candy Each dressed for the occasion 

Are good to eat, I think; In a perky Easter hat. 

I’ve heard of eggs for breakfast It must be fun to plan them 
Served as you like them best, And after they are made 
And eggs that hatch wee chickens They'll vie with one another 

In a brown hen’s cozy nest. In a holiday parade. 
But just today—dear children, Oh, eggs may be exciting 
Imagine my surprise, When colored red and pink, 
As if it were by magic But eggs that turn to people 
Before my very eyes Are the best of all, I think. 


Boys AND GIRLS:— 

Here is something different for that Easter party ycu are planning. All you need to 
perform the trick is: 

One egg for each boy and girl, brought from home 

Paints and crayons (water color preferred) 

Paste—Colored tissue orcrépe paper—Scissors—and a generous amount of imagination 

AND NOW—PRESTO CHANGO!— 

Take your hard-boiled egg, and draw or paint a face upon it. Copy any of the designs 
on this page, or create your own idea of a “‘good egg face.”’ 

Add hat, tie, beard, etc. Paste paper ears on if desired. 

Next make a pedestal or base for your “egg man” out of modeling clay or Plasteline. 


This may be fashioned in the form of ‘‘neck and shoulders’’ or even full length figure as 
a body for the ‘egg man.” 


SUGGESTIONS 
Beards made of cotton Features drawn or painted on 
Tissue paper hats and ties Ears cut from paper 


Faces colored with water color 


Brownie—Brown paper hat—paper ears—red cheeks. 


Easter Bunny—Paint white with pink eyes and pink 
inside paper ears—colored tie—white collar. 


Santa Claus—Cotton beard—cotton fur on red paper 
hat—red cheeks. 


Old King Cole—Collar made of folded paper. 
Clown—Hat of colored paper—collar of folded paper. 


Humpty Dumpty—Hat of colored paper—feather 
made of colored paper. 


Indian—Paper feather and band. 
Hot Cross Bun Baker—Tissue paper hat. 
Other characters that might be worked out: 


Sailor Boy Solomon Grundy 
Chinese Old Mother Hubbard 
Goldie Locks 


Hot cross BuN Bakery 
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SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
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Words and music by ANNIE FRANCES WILD 
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Things that slant, move. The 

more they slant the faster they 

60. To ‘‘feel’’ this lesson, wait 
for a real stormy day. Make it rain hard on 9’’x 12” 
manila paper and put a picture of you on the way 
to school. Maybe there will be more than one 
person. When you draw a “‘picture’”’ lesson, let 
your voice make the scene dramatic. Get a little 
steamed-up over it. Let some one show how he 
would walk against the wind. 


What kind of clothes do you wear? What did 
the wind do to them? Which way will the leaves 


and branches blow? Be sure everything blows 
in the same direction. 


Where are you going to be—in front of a house, 
a store, in the school yard, going up the steps, 


crossing the street? What color would you make 
the sky? 


‘\ Draw the people first; very large so that we 


can see them. First the head, then 
the clothes. You won’t have to 
mention raindrops or puddles, 
they just appear. 
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Has anyone a pair of wooden shoes? It is much more inter- 
esting to draw from the real thing, if you can find a pair. The 
class will love to have their bright colored shoes marching along 
in a row with lovely tulips tucked in the top. Yellow or yellow- 
green paper shoes will show up against a dark wall or board. 
Plan to have two lessons; one for the shoe and two tulips, and 
one for leaves and more tulips and buds. Cut the green stems on 
the paper cutter. 


SHOES: 8’ x 3’. Draw on one side only, cut out and turn over. 
Notice how the shoe fits the paper at the bottom of the page (D). 


TULIPS: 2 pieces of the same color, 2’’sq.,2’’x 1’, 1x 1”, all colors. 
Draw one, cut out, trace around on the second piece, cut out. 
Fold (B) in half, paste on (A). (See above.) 


LEAVES: 6” x 2” green paper. Draw to fill the paper. Cut out. 


PASTE: Use the finger next to the thumb. Paste tulips on the 
stems, stems and leaves on the back of the shoe. 


If your class is studying about the Dutch people, try any of 
the little figures on the side of the page. Use manila paper and 
crayons, cut out and place in between the colored shoes. Quite 
a Dutchy atmosphere. 
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April Art Suggestions 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


= us check up on ourselves, 
at this time, to see how much prog- 
ress we have made thus far this 
term in our art instruction. What 
have we learned in class that can be 
applied at home, now, and for years 
to come? Have we trained the child 
to think individually, and to be 
creative in all his work? Let us teach 
attractive methods, and the child 
will supply the individuality and 
creative quality we so desire. 


April Showers 
(Page 31) 

Here is a jolly little song written 
to the tune of raindrops pattering 
outside the windowpane. When 
sung with expression, the words can 
become very meaningful. The text 
can supply interesting subjects for 
picture drawing and coloring,—walk- 
ing under an umbrella, ducks on a 
pond, spring flowers or a windy day 
with rain. Many of these subjects 
can be done in silhouette, painted, 
or cut from paper. 


Silhouettes 
(Page 35) 

The simplicity of silhouettes is one 
reason for their unusual charm. 
Spring means tulips, and tulips make 
us think of Holland. And what could 
be more inviting than an opportunity 
to illustrate Dutch windmills, Dutch 
children, tulips and boats. 

The picture may be drawn in pen- 
cil, the background painted in, and 
the details of the foreground finished 
in black paint. 

Or, the subject may be drawn in 
soft pencil on black paper, and then 
cut out carefully. From colored pa- 
pers make up your background. Then 
mount the silhouette upon this. 
Little, fine details, as flowers, ropes 
on boats, flags, etc., can be added 
afterwards. The overlapping of bits 
of black paper will not injure the 
effect of the work, and will simplify 
the cutting and pasting considerably. 
A two-tone background gives the 
work a poster appearance. 


April Calendar 
(Page 37) 

Here we have an application of a 
silhouette on a calendar. Figure draw- 
ing can be made easy by the use of 
cut forms, whose movable parts may 
be arranged to effect any action de- 
sired. 

Cleanliness Poster 
(Page 36) 

It has been said, that no matter 

how shabby your clothes and shoes 


may be, if they are mended and tidy, 
and your face and hands are clean, 
you are always presentable. Let us 
do our part in making ourselves at- 
tractive and presentable. We can 
always have clean shoes, and cer- 
tainly we can always have a clean 
face and hands. Clean hands and face 
mean healthier boys and girls. 


Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Pages 14 and 15) 


When arithmetic means adding 
pennies or boats, then we like arith- 
metic! Here we see Carrie-Lou with 
a bag of pennies. Where did she get 
them, and how many has she alto- 
gether? If we can read and write, and 
do simple number work, then we can 
answer all the questions on this page. 

After working out the problems 
about the boats, it would be fun to 
draw just the kind of boat you would 
like to have. It would be fun to tell 
or write stories about boats and the 
places they go and what cargoes they 
carry. 


Simple Creative Design 
(Pages 38 and 39) 


As most children are of a mechani- 
cal mind, even in their artistic ex- 
pressions, it would be well to stress 
problems of design development all 
through the year. Lessons of this 
type have infinite applications at 
home after the lesson has been put 
aside in school. They help the child 
to appreciate the beauty of all dec- 
orated things, and develop a joy in 
the discovery of beauty in pattern 
and design everywhere. 

Here we have borders and geo- 
metric all-over arrangements worked 
out on quarter inch squared paper. 
To show the possibilities, we have 
used only one letter to develop all 
these, the letter A. When designs as 
these are made up in colors they are 
even more captivating. 

Let us start with border (1). First 
mark out the letters lightly in pencil. 
Then go over them with black or a 
color, using a wide pen or brush. 
The work can also be done in color 
crayons. Next, fill in one of the spaces, 
and repeat all across the line. Asecond 
space is then filled, and later a third. 
Be sure that the spaces are filled with 
units that are shaped to fill the space. 

Border (2). Here we have the let- 
ters A overlapping each other, and 
the cross-bar of the A is not used in 
the final coloring. 

Border (3). In this case we have 
used the letter A, right side up and 


upside down. In filling in, we have 
skipped a section between 1 and 7, 
and filled in that space as indicated 
by numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. If the spots 
(7) were made blue and all the rest 
done in green, it would make a very 
good-looking border. 

Design (4). Here we have made 
one row of the letter A. Beneath it 
we have started a second row, three 
squares down and one square over 
from point X. When making a row of 
letters, disregard any previous row 
after once determining your starting 
point. The small numbers indicate 
each step in the development of the 
pattern. Be sure that each step is 
carried out over the entire pattern 
before the next step is worked out. 

Design (5). In this case the second 
row of letters was started at a point 
four squares below point B. 

Design (6). Here we have the same 
arrangement as in design (5), only the 
cross-bar of the letter A was omitted. 

Design (7). This is another type of 
overlapping of letters. The second 
row was started at point S, one 
square over and down from point R. 
Then at the usual four squares be- 
low point R, the third row was 
started, and the fourth row is a 
repetition of row 2. Point X is four 
squares below T. Spaces H, J, E, and 
then K were filled in next. In this 
case we see where space K was an 
afterthought. 

Make enough of each pattern so 
you can trim off the irregular edges 
for mounting the work, or using it in 
application to some crafts problem. 
Patterns such as these are so simple to 
develop, and look so complicated 
when done. They almost defy copy 
ing when finished. 

On the other page we deal with : 
flower motif. The original design 
could hardly be more simple. All o! 
these arrangements were made fron 
this one design, and when carried 
out in different color schemes, th 
result is truly amazing. Repetition 
of larger designs through a 4” x 4 
mask, on paper measuring 12” x 18’ 
are even more attractive. Even large 
work can be attempted by making th 
problem the designing of a hooke:! 
rug or some similiar application. 
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SILHOUETTES Louise D. Tessin 


BLUE SKY WHITE VICLET-GBLUE SKY WHITE CLOUD 


Louis 
TESSIN 
VIOLET-BLUE AT BASE, PALE BLUE-GREEN AT TOP YELLOW AT TOP, ORANGE AT BOTTOM 


DELIGHTFUL SILHOUETTES ON A TWO-TONE BACKGROUND... 
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SUN MON TUE wep THUR FRI SAT 
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VARIOUS ARRANGEMENTS MADE FROM 


ONE DESIGN SKETCH. 


MASK 1/2 3 INCHES 


DESIGN 


1. MAKE DESIGN SKETCH....IN COLOR IF DESIRED 
L_RULE LARGE PAPER INTO SPACES .... BRICK PATTERN 
OR OTHER WISE. 

3. CuT PAPER MASK CHOLE ,SIZE OF ONE SPACE) 
4 PLACE MASK OVER DESIGN AND SHIFT ABOUT UNTIL 
PLEASING ARRANGEMENT 'S FOUND. ‘TRACE. 

S5.RETRACE UPON LARGE PAPER AND PAINT. 
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Modern Mud Pies 


Through the medium of finger paints the child’s inner self 
can be expressed and dangerous inhibitions removed 


By VELMA R. RIESBOL 


a. day Bobby cut his finger 
so his teacher, Miss Ruth Faison 
Shaw, sent him to the bathroom to 
put iodine on it. When he didn’t 
return for a long time she went to 
see what had happened to him. She 
found Bobby blissfully absorbed in 
decorating the bathroom door with 
a finger dipped in iodine. 

This event gave Miss Shaw the 
idea of what a true medium of 
expression must have. After many 
experiments, tests, and _ research 
Miss Shaw developed a finger paint 
which fulfilled all the desired re- 
quirements. It comes in six lovely 
colors. It feels like mud, is soluble 
in water, is harmless to the skin and 
to the taste, spreads smoothly, and 
doesn’t dry too quickly. Miss Shaw 
says in her book on this art: ‘Finger 
paints are direct descendants of mud 
pies. All I have done is to add the 
rainbow.” 

Have you ever seen a child 
painfully clutch a crayon in his 
hand and make a curious scrawl 
which was supposed to be a chicken, 
but which looked like a chicken 
neither to you nor to the child? 
How much latent creative ability 
has been destroyed in children in 
just such discouraging attempts! 

A new medium of expression has 
been discovered and given to chil- 
dren which makes every child a 
potential artist. No longer will any 
latent talent be lost due to lack of 
means of creative expression—for 
finger paint is that means. 

Finger paint was discovered by 
Miss Ruth Faison Shaw and used 
for the first time at the Shaw School 
in Rome in February, 1931. Miss 
Shaw for a long time had realized 
the inadequacy for self-expression 
of the usual tools of art, such as 
crayons, brushes, and pencils. The 
young child who was unable to 
acquire the skill involved in the use 
of these tools soon lost interest in 
the face of his discouraging results. 

Art teachers are enthusiastic in 
their praise of finger paints. 

Miss Della Wilson, professor of 
art education at the University of 
Wisconsin, says, “I’m all for finger 
paint as the art medium for young 
children. It is so much like mud pies 
that it is great fun for them. The 
very nature of finger paints forces 
the children to work longer and 
express themselves more enthusi- 
astically. 


“It is essential that from the start 
the children feel they can play with 
the paints and express themselves 
without any restrictions. The 
moment the child is hedged with 
directions and arbitrary figures to 
be made, the very purpose of finger 
painting is destroyed. 

“The child should stand, in order 
to get the fullest amount of rhythm 
from his body muscles. 

“I. know many children who 
never in the world would have tried 
to paint or draw but simply loved 
finger painting. The beautiful and 
fantastic results they attained gave 
them confidence to use the more 
difficult tools with which they later 
became proficient.”’ 

Children are thrilled with the full- 
ness and richness of effects achieved 
with these paints as contrasted to 
the flatness and emptiness of draw- 
ings made with crayons and pencils. 
No matter what an uncreative boy 
Tom may be or an unartistic girl 
Mary is, their originality, imagina- 
tion, and enthusiasm are developed 
by finger paints. 

Some artists declare that it is a 
crime to give a child paints with 
which he can achieve more startling 
results than the artist. They must 
admit, though, that through this 
medium the child learns really to 
appreciate their art. This amazing 
characteristic of finger paints which 
makes the child more successful 
than the experienced painter is due 
to the fact that the child lets himself 
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go—absolutely unhampered by the 
techniques and planned designs of 
the artist. 

Besides uncovering artistic abili- 
ties and impulses, finger paints prove 
to be the channel for the release of 
the child’s emotions. In finger paint- 
ing, the conditions of home life, 
physical handicaps, and social mal- 
adjustments are reflected. 

*‘Desert Mountains,”’ reproduced 
on this page, is the creation of a 
ten-year-old boy, pupil of Miss 
Margaret Clark, who is art instructor 
at Wisconsin High School in Madison 

Life hadn’t gone smoothly for 
Bill. He had had more troubles than 
a ten-year-old boy should have 
Illness in the family, financial diffi 
culties, and a general lack of socia! 
security and prestige had made Bil! 
a maladjusted lad. 

He entered the fifth grade as « 
late and new pupil, having no con 
fidence in himself but trying t 
cover it with a boyish brusqueness 
Bill showed signs of being a dis 
turbing element in his art class 
which was already full of individual 
children. 

As the rest of the class was work 
ing on a special project Miss Clark, 
who has been an ardent user of 
finger paints for six years, decided 
to let him try his hand with them, 
making it seem a special privilege. 

‘“‘He did his painting alone the 
first time. He was crazy about the 
freedom of it, so I encouraged him 
to do others,”’ says Miss Clark. ‘“‘He 
came up to me after class and said, 
‘Gee, I like to do this. My other 
teacher always made me draw figures 
and I hated it. I couldn’t make a 
thing!’ ”’ 

Miss Clark feels that finger paint- 
ing was responsible for Bill’s quick 
adjustment to the school and in 
creased interest in his subjects. 


‘*Desert Mountains,’’ a finger painting made by a ten-year-old boy 
who was maladjusted 
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‘‘The Farmer and His Ducks,’’ a finger painting made by Miss Ruth Faison Shaw, 
the discoverer of this new medium for self-expression 


She mounted his picture of moun- 
tains and cactus, done in red paint, 
on the board. The prestige it gave 
him in the eyes of the other children, 
as well as the feeling of success and 
experience, did something for him. 

Miss Clark says, ‘“‘The most 
wonderful thing in Bill was the feel- 
ing of satisfaction and self-confidence 
which finger painting gave him. 
He not only became conformable to 
the group but had the boys in the 
class following him in the interest 
for finger paints.” 

“Children love the freedom of 
finger painting,’’ continues Miss 
Clark. ‘‘Working out their own ideas 
stimulates them to other forms of 
expression. It carries over to other 
art work and makes it more sponta- 
neous and creative. The essence of 
finger painting is that the feeling 
and inventiveness come from the 
child.”’ 

Miss Virginia Johnson, art di- 
rector at Lowell grade school in 
Madison, exhibited paintings of her 
pupils in the “Young America 
Paints”’ exhibit, Rockefeller Center, 
in New York City during April, 
1937. This was the third public 
appearance of finger paintings in 
New York. In April, 1936, finger 
painting had made its first ap- 
pearance and had been accepted in 
a big way. The youngest exhibitor 
was still a baby; the eldest was an 
Id lady ninety-two years of age. 

Miss Johnson thinks that playing 
music while the children finger paint 
‘nspires them and gets them in the 
mood. She says that it is especially 
beneficial for restless children. 

“They just go to it,’ she says 
enthusiastically, ‘‘and want to make 
one painting, then another and 
another.”’ 

Miss Marian Thiessen, art in- 
Structor at Randall grade school in 
Madison, thinks that finger painting 


is the best means toward developing 
a sense of design. To get the best 
results, Miss Thiessen says that it 
is important to know when to stop— 
while the children’s enthusiasm is 
high is the time—then they’ll be 
equally anxious for the experience 
next time. She uses wall paper 
instead of the regular gloss finger 
paint paper and gets good results 
at a lower cost. 

Finger painting is really a mis- 
nomer for this art. The process is 
not limited to the fingers but may 
be aided by the entire body. It is 
our most natural art because move- 
ment is instinctive to all of us; in 
no other art is there opportunity 
for such unrestrained and free mus- 
cular movement. The child may 
work the blob of paint on the 
dampened paper with an open palm. 
He may create huge tidal waves 
with a wide sweep of the forearm 
on the paper. The closed fist, finger 
pads, or nails produce unusual 
effects. One little girl got so absorbed 
in her art that she removed her 
shoes and socks and walked over 
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the painting. She named the result 
‘‘Nursery Floor.”’ 

Each child develops a technique 
all his own. It is impossible for two 
persons’ paintings to be identical. 
Since the artist actually gets up to 
his elbows in this medium, the way 
the hair grows on the arm, the lines 
in the hands, the grooves and ridges 
in the skin, and freedom of movement 
individualizes the ultimate results. 

Mrs. James Dow, who was an art 
instructor in one of the Madison 
grade schools, says, ‘‘Those who are 
cramped or stilted, love the freedom 
of finger paints. The ones who aren’t 
talkative just go to town with them. 
Finger paints give children freedom 
of expression since they all are on 
an equal basis. All have two hands 
and all start from mud.” 

Mrs. Dow tells, also, how rhythm 
can be developed in the children by 
the use of these paints. The idea of 
hop-hop-skip can be demonstrated 
first in finger paints, then interpreted 
by the child in body movements. 

A woman in a school for the deaf 
taught physical education through 
this principle. She would have the 
girls swing the pattern in the paints 
in order to get the feel, then interpret 
it through the body. 

Betty, a little nine-year-old girl 
from the South, made the picture 
‘Forest in a Storm,’’ also illustrated 
on this page, while she was the pupil 
of Mrs. Dow. 

Though this painting may look 
like the expression of an inhibited 
mind or a struggle for the expression 
of an upset inner self no child could 
be more normal, better adjusted, 
or happier than Betty. 

She did this picture while Miss 
Shaw was giving a demonstration at 
the school. When Betty had finished 
she ran up to her and made this 
statement, with which all children 
who have ever finger painted would 
probably agree, ‘‘Miss Shaw, finger 
painting is the most fun thing in art!’’ 


‘Forest in a Storm,’’ a finger painting made by a nine-year-old, 
perfectly adjusted girl 
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The background may be light blue, the foreground soft green. 


Make the dandelions bright yellow with soft green leaves. The robin has a russet breast, a dark brown back 
and black head. The throat is white and there is a white ring about the eye. Leave the lower background un- 
colored. Make the daffodils soft yellow, the leaves two or three shades of soft green. 
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APRIL SONG 
By ELLEN WHITE 


We’re singing in the rain, 
We don’t know what about. 
Just singing ’cause we like to sing 
As loud as we can shout. 


It’s tapping on the roof, 
And on the windowpane, 

But we can’t hear it tapping, ’cause 
We’re singing in the rain. 


We’re singing in the rain. 

We don’t know what about. 
Singing ’cause we like to sing 

AS LOUD AS WE CAN SHOUT. 


I WATCH THE CRYSTAL 
DROPS 


By Nona KEEN DUFFY 


I watch the crystal drops of rain 
Come marching from the sky. 
In uniforms of cellophane 
They all come filing by! 


The ranks keep step and march in time 
Their feet go pit-a-pat! 

They play on tiny, tinkling drums, 
And beat a rat-a-tat! 


SPRING IS COMING 


By ELLA WATERBURY GARDNER 


Now how do I know spring is here? 
I know it by the note of cheer, 

The meadowlarks call clear and high 
Into the deep blue morning sky 
From frosty fence-posts right at hand 
And out upon the prairie land. 

Gay crocuses bloom in the snow, 

So spring is coming now, I know. 
Then, too, I’m sure I’m very right 
For pussy-willows are in sight. 


RAINY DAY WISHES 


By Sytvia L. CLAFLIN 


Some days when I am walking 
Along the road to school, 

I see the ducks a-splashing 
And diving in their pool. 


[ think of my old raincoat, 
My overshoes and hat, 

My rubbers and umbrella, 
And other things like that. 


i'd like to cover me all up 
With feather after feathcr, 

So I could wade and splash and dive, 
In any kind of weather. 
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Poetry Corner 


APRIL 
By Mary C. SHAw 


April’s name is musical, 
Lilting, soft and sweet, 

Piping out a joyous tune 
Of wintertime’s retreat. 


April is a care-free girl 
Fickle, witching, fair, 
Tripping light on dancing feet— 
Blossoms in her hair. 


Now young April sheds a tear, 
Then she laughs and sings, 

Beckoning a fragrant breeze 
Flowers to us she flings! 


THE BAKERY SHOP 
By Atice Du Bots 


Of all the errands that I run 
For Mother every day, 

I like the best of all to go 
For bread across the way. 


Mm! How I love the spicy smell 
Of cinnamon buns they make! 


The jelly rolls and hot mince pies, 


Doughnuts and johnnycake. 


The cookies, sugary and brown, 
Smile sweetly up at me. 

I’d like to try one of each kind: 
How jolly that would be! 


Now, after I am grown up tall, 
I’ll tell the bakery man 
That if he needs some one to 
help, 
I’m certain that I can. 


SNIFFLY SNEEZY 
By MArGaARET K. MEssIck 


Sniffly Sneezy’s a little boy 
Who isn’t very old. 

Sniffly Sneezy’s quite big enough 
To help you “‘catch”’ a cold. 


He sneezes here and sneezes there, 
He makes a loud ‘‘Kerchoo!”’ 

He doesn’t use a handkerchief, 
He’ll give a cold to you. 


Watch out for him and careful be, 
For when he’s full of sneezes, 
He spits and sputters everywhere 


And turns just where he pleases. 


But strange as it may seem, indeed, 


It is a fact well-known, 
With all the colds he gives away, 
He always keeps his own. 


THE WIND IS OUR 
MUSICIAN 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


The wind is our musician; 

When birds and leaves are gone 
He uses empty branches 

To play his music on. 


He has a million fingers; 
His harp, a million strings, 
He plucks the barren branches; 
He whistles and he sings! 


TIN ROOF LULLABY 
By ELLA WATERBURY GARDNER 


The rain upon our old tin roof 
Taps gently all night long; 
A pine tree sighs in rhythm to 
The lovely tin roof song. 


At last I slowly drift away 
To tin roof lullaby; 

With covers snugly warm and soft 
I dream of clouds and sky. 


I touch a star and then I nod 
To laughing Mr. Moon. 

I let a soft cloud wrap me round, 
It’s morning much too soon. 


MAP TRAVELS 
By Sytvia L. CLAFLIN 


I love to sit and look at maps 

And think that when I’m big, 
perhaps, 

I’ll walk along this very land 

That’s hardly bigger than my hand. 


Some countries here are pink and 
green, 

With small blue rivers in between; 

Perhaps I'll build a house in one, 

And sail the rivers, just for fun. 


These little humps where mountains 
are 

I'll climb, and then I’ll look afar 

And find that little island green; 

But first I’ll sail the sea between. 


And then I'll go away down south, 
Until I find a river’s mouth; 

I’ll watch it flow into the sea— 
That seems like lots of fun to me. 


I'll stay a while in every land, 

And pick up shells and plants and 
sand, 

And then I’ll live all by myself, 

And keep my treasures on my shelf, 
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Alice Hawthorne 


Miss Hawthorne, well known to primary 
teachers as co-author of ‘‘The Language 
Garden,” ‘‘Number Friends,’’ and ‘Easy 
Work and Play Books,”’ is a native of Phila- 
delphia. She is a graduate of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, and has taught primary 
grades in Tacoma, Washington, for several 
years. . The projects contributed by 
Miss Hawthorne to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
are of proven value, having been tried and 
perfected in her own classroom. Their 
originality stimulates interest and their 
adaptability to the facilities of all types of 
primary grades assures their value to every 
primary teacher. 


"tos love of poetry is a precious 
possession to which every child is 
entitled. Poetry glorifies the common 
things about him; and with it in his 
heart, however humdrum his life 
may prove to be, for him something 
will always sing. 

What a rich feeling of poetry trees 
furnish. The littlest child feels the 
majesty of the oak and the dainti- 
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Trees Make Poetry 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


and an electric light bulb, too, offer 
a possible activity which gives a 
definite feeling of the great variety in 
shape of our common trees. 


A FOREST WALK 


A lovely sky, a cloudless sun, 
A wind that breathes of leaves and flowers, 
O’er hill, o’er dale, my steps have run 

To the cool forest's shadowy bowers. . . 
The beech displays its marbled bark, 

The spruce its green tent stretches wide, 
While scowls the hemlock, grim and dark, 
The maple’s scalloped dome beside. . . 
Above the forest-tips are bright 

With the broad blaze of sunny light. 


Poetry Booxs—An activity which 
will have a long range value and will 
in many cases carry over into high 
school and college days, is the making 
of a Poetry notebook. The teacher 
will make a stencil of each poem, a 
copy to be run off on the duplicator 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Of Poetry Books— 
Anthologies, Compilations, and Col- 

lections. 

“Silver Pennies,’’ Blanche J. Thomp- 
son. 

“Ring Around,” Mildred P. Har- 
rington. 

Poetry Book,”’ Grace T. Huf- 
ford. 

‘Pink Book of Verse,’’ Monteith. 

“The Organ Grinder’s Garden,” 

Marjorie Barrows. 

“Child’s Garden of Verse,’ R. L. 

Stevenson. 

“Sing Song,”’ Christina G. Rossetti. 

*‘Rainbow in the Sky,’’ Louis Unter 
meyer. 

“Sugar and Spice and All That’s 

Nice,’’ Marguerite Davis. 

The Ten Cent Stores are offering 
inexpensive little editions of good 
collections of poetry which make a 
poetry book accessible to almost 
every child. One of them is ‘One 
Hundred Best Poems’”’ compiled by 
Marjorie Barrows. Often the making 
ofa miniature bookcase leadsachild to 
having his own book shelves at home. 


MINIATURE BOOKCASE PATTERN. 
The case itself may be cut from 
brown paper. On the first shelf, put 
poetry books; on the second shelf, 
school texts; and on the bottom shelf, 


ness of the quaking aspen. The child for each child, on 6’’ x 9” colored put the story books. The books may a 
climbs up into the cherry tree with P@Per- The child cuts from a maga- be cut out of different light colors frot 
Seevenson and looks “ashroad on “Be apictureto illustrate the poem— of art paper and the names printed att: 
foreign lands.” He can feel the cool Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees”’ for instance, a on them. Cut out and put together “a 
shade “under the greenwood tree.” soft pretty green art paper illustrated according to the patterns. . Sid 
And, with the “rock-a-bye baby,” with an attractive picture of a tree. Make a_ sixteen-fold box using pre 
he rocks on the very topmost branch. Each poem appears on a different 9 x 9" paper. Cut two 6" x 2 aie 
The bicesome of the fruit trece 61) colored page. A dozen or more very strips for the shelves. Fold 34" on S a 
his nostrils with the poetry of smell. lovely poems may be chosen from either side of strips. Paste in the box a 
A line of poetry and he’s hearing the the bibliography. A cover for each for shelves at equal intervals. For i 
wind through the trees as though he book may be stenciled with the the books cut strips 19 x 2" ; yn 
too, were battling with the po tay words, “MY POETRY BOOK, Fold over 1” from each side, leaving aad 
Poetry does things to children. then illustrated according to the '!4”’ forthe back. The books may vary 


The poetry of trees furnishes 
a wealth of activity for April. The 
least of these might be learning an 
alphabet of trees—a simple task to 
be followed by tree stories, myths, 
and legends about trees. 

Children will immediately plan to 
bring pictures and post-cards. If the 
school is fortunate enough to own a 
projector, these picture contribu- 
tions will furnish a very happy after- 


pleasure of the child. 


in dimensions slightly, as you desire. 


[| 


noon with the teacher’s running 
comments. So many children know 
so few trees by name. A tree 1,000 
years old seems so impossible to a 
child. A tree with a diameter of forty 
feet is something to start a child 
thinking. 


SILHOUETTES of trees, a_ sheet, 
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A LARGER BOOKCASE 


This pattern is a bit intricate for 
younger grades, but with special care 
from the teacher the results are most 
attractive. The back of a light- 
weight suit box proves most satis- 
factory material. Cut according tothe 
above dimensions. All dotted lines 
are to be folded. All lines marked 
S are to be slit. The book pattern 
dimensions are 134” x 234”. Fold 
over 114" from each side, leaving 
\4"’ for the back of book where the 
name of book will appear. 


Arbor Day 


Arbor means tree, so Arbor Day is 
a day set apart for tree planting. 
Mr. J. Sterling Morton was the 
originator of it in the United States 
in 1872. He lived in Nebraska. Over 
1,000,000 trees were planted in 
Nebraska that first Arbor Day. Each 
state chooses its own date from Janu- 
ary in Florida to April or May in 
our northern states. 


The Switch Parade 


In Switzerland as early as the fifth 
century, it was observed. In the tiny 
village of Brugg each year, the chil- 
dren march to a grove and return 
with trees that look like switches and 
plant them. At the close of the parade 
a wheaten roll is given to each child. 


Apple-Seed John 


Once upon a time there was a 
farmer in Ohio, who decided when he 
became an old man, a very gentle 
old man, to do something very unu- 
sual. He picked up his cane one morn- 
ing and threw an empty bag over his 
old shoulders and started out West. 
He collected apples. Then he would 
cut the core from each apple, bore 
a deep hole in the ground and drop it 
in. He gathered sacks of apple cores 
and planted young orchards here and 
there. He thought how fine it would 
be for the pioneers to find apple 
orchards waiting for them when they 
came. When he stopped at a house, 
the people gave him a meal or a bed 
for the night. He told the children 
such wonderful stories that they 
hated to have him leave. No one ever 
forgot him. The Indians never 
troubled him although he never 
carried a gun. To this day, every 
spring, grandfathers tell their grand- 
children how good old Apple-Seed 
John planted the trees under which 
they are sitting. 


APRIL 


By LouisE WALDEN MAcLAUGHLIN 


April comes with 
Smiling lips, 

And apple-blossom 
Finger tips. 


I love to see her, 
Young and sweet, 
Walking down the 
Sunny street. 


Humming as she 
Walks along, 
The chorus of a 
Robin’s song. 


Her gown is trimmed 
With white cloud frills, 
Her arms are filled 
With daffodils. 


And as she passes 


By my door, 


My winter thoughts 


Turn young once more. 
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The Discontented Yew Tree 


Once upon a time a Yew tree lived 
in a wood. It thought all the other 
trees had larger and more beautiful 
leaves. One morning it found itself 
covered with gold leaves. Somefrob- 
bers came and stole every leaf. The 
next day the fairies gave the little 
Yew sparkling crystal leaves. O how 
happy the little Yew was; but a hail- 
storm broke the leaves into pieces. 
Smooth big leaves replaced the 
crystal ones. Goats ate these and 
finally the tree cried, “Oh, my old 
sombre dress is best. Give it back to 
me.’ And ever since the Yew has 
been contented. 


TEsT 
. How many trees of your 
state can you name? 
. Which tree in the United 


States is the largest? 
Do you know a tree poem? 
In what month is Arbor 
Day in your state? 
- Howold cana tree become? 


An informal Arbor Day Program 
may include the tree stories, the 
picture show, tree poems, a well set- 
up bulletin board, a display of the 
bookcases and of the poem books. 


Answers to Missing Word 
Quiz on Page 12 


gun 
nose 
sound (or noise) 
son, run 
sour 
grind 
red 

rise 
grouse 
us 

rind 


round 
loud 
rose 


sun 
Louise (or Rose) 
rug 
lie 
girl’s 
our 
sing 
. Ding dong 
23. side 
24. ride 
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The Cover—Picture Story 


Rainy Day Activities—An April Unit of Study 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


‘te cover picture for April reveals the perfect 
delight that children experience on a rainy day. 
Through the picture, the teacher may present a thou- 
sand and one activities in the classroom. Some of these 
we outline below. 


For Reading 
1. The making of ‘‘Reading Charts,”’ like: 


“It is raining hard today. 
It is making puddles on our streets. 
The rain helps the flowers to grow.’ 


‘‘Mary and Bob love the rain. 
They love to carry Father’s big umbrella. 
They hope it may rain all day.”’ 


2. Reading poems about the rain. 

3. Reading stories of the rain. 

4. Making a “Weather Newspaper’’ (recording 
items about the rain). 

5. Keeping a weather “‘Bulletin Board.”’ 

6. Various tests based on the rain, like: 


(a). From the following words find the ‘‘Rainy Day 
Words”’: 
sun shine dry 
fog patter wet 
umbrella clouds cold 


warm 
windy 
raincoat 


(b). Draw pictures of: 


Mary under a big umbrella. 

Children playing in the puddles. 

Several children carrying umbrellas of different colors. 
The rain washing the garden flowers. 


7. Making ‘Our Rainy Day Book” with stories, 
poems and pictures by the children. Reading of these 
stories and poems to the class. 


For Language 
1. Dramatizing and pantomiming of scenes in the 
rain. 
2. Cooperative stories based on the rain, each 
child contributing to the story, like: 


‘Today is a cloudy day. 
The wind is blowing hard. 
The clouds are big and dark. 
It may rain soon.”’ 


3. The making and keeping of a ‘‘Weather Chart.’’ 


Day Wind Sky 
S 


Warm Breeze 


Monday Clouds 


E 
Cold Wind Sun 


(Picture of 
Umbrella) 

(Picture of 
Umbrella) 


Tuesday 

Wednesday No Wind 
Thursday Southwest 
Friday 7 West | Sun 


(Pictures can be used to show clouds, sun, rain.) 


4. Discussion lesson on the rain, like: 


Why do you like to watch the rain? 

What makes the rain? 

What can you see in the sky to tell us it is going to 
rain? 

What makes the clouds? 

When it is very cold, what does the water in the air do 

What do you like to wear on a rainy day? etc. 


5. Making a choice vocabulary of ‘‘Rainy Day 
Words,”’ like: 


drive, puddle, patter, fragrance, fall, pitter, trickle, 
pelt, etc. 


6. Making up original stories of two or three sen 
tences about the rain. 
7. Stories personifying: 


My Rubber Boots 
My Shiny Raincoat 
My Rain Hat 

My Umbrella 


8. Children asking questions about the rain. 
9. Stories told from the cover picture and other 
pictures. 
10. Making up of simple rhymes and jingles based 
on the rain. 
A RIDDLE 


Who Am I? 


I come from the sky; 
I wash the grass 
And on the road 
You may hear me pass. 
The flowers all love me, 
So do the trees, 
I make the brooks sing, 
As they run to the seas. 


11. Listening to stories and poems on the rain. 

12. Making up of very simple plays based on the 
rain. 

13. Making simple riddles about the rain, umbrella, 
rubber boots, etc. 

14. Making signs for ‘“‘A Rainy Day.” 


New Umbrellas Here! 
Umbrellas Needed! 
Rubber Boots Cheap Today! 


15. Making of simple peep shows based on “A 
Rainy Day” (children bringing in shoe boxes, cutting 
a hole in the top and drawing their own rainy day 
pictures for the bottom of the box). 

16. Dramatizing of ‘‘How We First Came to Have 
Umbrellas.”’? (From ‘‘The Children’s Hour,’’ Carolyn 
Bailey.) 

17. APoetry Hour—Reading of “Rainy Day Poems” 
to the group, like: 


‘Rain in April,’’ Eleanor Hammond. 

“Little Raindrops,’’ Ann Hawkshaw. 

**Rain,’’ Robert Louis Stevenson. 

‘‘Who Likes the Rain?’’ Clara Doty Bates. 

“Rain on Wet Pavements,’’ Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 
““A Preference,’’ John Farrar. 

‘“A Rainy Day,’’ Emilie Stapp. 
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For Spelling 


1. Making of simple ‘‘Rainy Day Word Books. 
2. Keeping lists of all ‘‘Rainy Day Words.”’ 
3. Learning of ‘‘Rainy Day Words,”’ like: 

umbrella 

wet 

clouds 

rain 

dark, etc. 


4. Taking a larger word, like ‘‘umbrellas,’’ and 
finding smaller words in it, like: 


UMBRELLAS—San,, sell, bus, bar, bell, etc. 


5. Finding in the newspaper ‘“‘Rainy Day Words.”’ 
6. Making lists of words, ‘““Our Rainy Day Friends’”’ 
(flowers, snow, clouds, fog, etc.). 


For Number 

1. Find 70 on the thermometer. 

Find 80 on the thermometer. 

2. Which is warmer, a temperature of 70 or a tem- 
perature of 80? 

3. From ‘“‘Our Weather Chart”’ find the rainy days 
in the month. Count them. Find the pleasant days 
in the month. Count them. 

4. The temperature of your room should be about 
68. What is the temperature of your room now? 

5. Simple problems based on the rain, like: 

(a). John’s umbrella cost $1.00. Mary’s umbrella 
cost 60c. How much more did John’s umbrella cost 
than Mary’s? 

(b). We had sixteen rainy days in April and twelve 
sunny days. How many more rainy than sunny days 
did we have? 

6. Turn to the calendar. Find the rainy months of 
the year. Find the cold months. Find the hot months. 


For Industrial Arts 
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Making a ‘“‘Rainy Day Book.”’ 
Making of umbrellas from black paper. 
Showing ‘‘The Garden in the Rain.’’ 
Showing a street scene on a rainy day. 
Showing a street scene in the fog. 
. Showing a little girl trying to hold her umbrella 
on a windy day. 

9. Where do the birds go ona rainy day? Show it in 
a picture. 

10. Make a picture of Bob and Betty in their new 
colored raincoats and caps. Show them carrying bright 
colored umbrellas. 


11. Illustrating of poems and stories based on the 
rain. 


For Elementary Science 


1. Simple experiments to show water boiling and 
evaporating into air. 


(a). Put a little water in a pan and leave in an 
open window. Where does the water go? 

(b). Put some water on the blackboard with a 
cloth. Does the blackboard get dry again? Where does 
the water go? 

(c). Do your shoes get wet when you walk in the 
rain? Do they get dry again? Where does the water go? 

(d). Bring a mirror or other bright object to school. 
Have the children breathe on its surface. What do we 
give off in the air as we breathe? 


2. Adiscussion of Things to Find Out, like: 


What is the weather like when the thermometer is 80? 
When it is 30? 

Why does vapor change into clouds? 

What makes rain fall from the clouds? 

What is fog? 

What is hail and sleet? 

Why is it cooler in the shade than in the sunshine? 


1. Drawing original pictures of ‘““A Rainy Day.” 
2. Painting ‘‘Rainy Day”’ scenes. 


What does the arrow of a weather vane show? 


day? 


What direction does it point on a warm day? Onacold 


A Make-Believe Radio 


Us: a good-sized heavy 
pasteboard box. Paint it a light 
brown or cover with brown 
paper to simulate wood. Stand 
the box up on its side leaving 
the bottom of it for the front 
of the radio. 

Note the appearance of the 
front of some radio. Ornament 
the front of the radio box like- 
wise, by cutting out scrolls and 
pasting them on. Paste in the 
upper or lower middle as de- 
sired, a small square or oblong 
of red or orange paper. Paste 
two pieces of brown paper on 
each side of this to open and 
shut like two little doors. 

Cut round disks for dials 

d paste on. When the radio 
1s supposed to be turned on, 
the operator will open the little 
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doors and the orange or red 
paper (like a glow of light) 
will appear. 

This ‘“‘play’’ radio is much 
enjoyed by the children and 
serves to good purpose, espe- 
cially in the language class or 
at times of recreational enter- 
tainment. 

_ One child sits in front of the 
radio to pretend to turn it on 
and off. Another child, or a line 
of several children, sits back of 
the radio to appear on the 
program,—the announcer, who 
gives “Station identification,” 
the news reporter, the story 
teller, the weather reporter, 
singers, musicians with mouth 
organs or jew’s-harps, even a 
little orchestra with bells, 


wooden blocks, mouth organs 
and drums. 

Stories are told by the chil- 
dren, poems. are recited, 
favorite songs are sung, solo or 
in chorus. A reading selected 
from a text may be given. 
Even spelling bees may be con- 


ducted with simple words. 
In this informal manner, 
backward children can _ be 


brought out and encouraged 
and the outstanding results— 
practice in English, self-con- 
fidence, initiative, musical and 
literary appreciation —are not 
only very beneficial to the chil- 
dren but are, inadvertently, 
sometimes a surprise and source 
of entertainment to the teacher 
as well. 
Try it and see. 
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Stories for Children 


Mrs. Goose's April Fool 
Joke 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by the Author 


I HAVE just thought of it,” 
said Mrs. Goose to herself. “It’s 
April Fools’ Day, and my cousin, 
the Wild Goose of the Marshes, has 
a birthday today. 
Such a nice birth- 
day for a goose! I 
must send _ her 
something — she 
was so kind and 
gave me all that 
wild rice for a 
Christmas pres- 
ent.”’ 

Mrs. Goose took 
off her red apron 
and flung it on the 
table. She was in 
a hurry. She was 
going to Mr. Gob- 
bler’s Grocery to 
buy a_ birthday 
present for her 
cousin before she 
forgot it. 

Mr. Gobbler was 
having a sale of 
marked-down 
things, all very 
cheap, and all the 
same price. There 
were some pink 
dishes, a_ green 
glass jar, a jug of 
syrup, a cook-book, 
a red shawl, and 
some other things. 
Mrs. Goose looked 
them over, and 
then decided: 
“These dishes will do very nicely. 
They are so bright—they will look 
cheerful in my wild cousin’s home. 
She needs to fix it up a bit.’’ So she 
bought the dishes and put them in 
her basket. 

But she hadn’t gone very far be- 
fore she wished she had bought the 
jug of syrup. “Because the dishes 
might break,”’ she told herself. 

So she went back to the Grocery. 
““Mr. Gobbler, will you let me change 
these for the jug of syrup?’ she 
asked. 

“Why, certainly, Mrs. Goose,” 
he told her. 

But after she had left the Grocery 
she began to worry for fear the 


syrup would spill. She went back 
and told Mr. Gobbler that. ‘“‘May 
I take the red shawl instead?” she 
asked. 


**You look perfectly crazy,’’ said Mrs. Squirrel, ‘‘flying 
around in the sky with an apron on.”’ 


“‘Why, yes, Mrs. Goose, but are 
you sure you want it?” asked Mr. 
Gobbler. He was very busy, and 
couldn’t be exchanging things all 
the time. But he was very polite. 

**Yes,”’ she told him. ‘“‘The shawl 
is just right for my cousin. It won’t 
break and it won’t spill—and it is 
such a nice color. I have an apron 
at home just that shade of red.”’ 

So Mr. Gobbler wrapped it up, 
and Mrs. Goose put it in her basket 
and plopped home. 

She set to work at once, making a 
greeting card, all by herself, out of 
a piece of pink cardboard: 

‘‘Happy Birthday—here’s a shawl, 
Happy Birthday—that is all’”— 


and she was very proud of this when 
it was done. 

Then she unwrapped the shawl 
and admired it, collected string and 
heavy paper, and sat down at her 
table to do the present up. 

She directed it to 


Wild Goose 
The Marshes 
Behind the Wild Woods’’— 


and up in the corner she wrote: 
‘‘From Mrs. Goose of Animaltown.”’ 


Then she set off to the post-office 
to mail it. 

“Why, hello, 
Mrs. Goose,”’ said 
Tom Towser, the 
dog postman, when 
he saw her coming. 

“Hello,” said 
Mrs. Goose. 
you remember that 
Christmas package 
you gave me 
through the mail 
window?” 

“Yes, it was wild 
rice,’ said Mr. 
Towser. 
made me a little 
pudding of it; very 
kind of you.”’ 

“T had fun 
making those little 
puddings,” said 
Mrs. Goose. ‘“‘Well, 
as my cousin was 
so kind to me, I 
want to do some- 
thing for her. I am 
sending her a 
birthday present 
today.”’ 

“What is it, if you 
care to tell 
asked Mr. Towser 

“A red shawl 
and please weigh 
it, to see how many 
stamps it needs.”’ 

“Two. It will go by carrier pigeon, 
right away.” 

So he stamped ‘‘CARRIER PIGEON 
Posr’’ on it, in big red letters, and 
Mrs. Goose said: ‘‘That’s fine. It 
will get there in plenty of time, on 
her April Fool birthday.’”’ She went 
away very happy. 

When she got home it was time 
to get supper. “I’ll put on my red 
apron and peel potatoes,” said 
Mrs. Goose. 

But her apron wasn’t hanging on 
the nail where it usually was. Then 
Mrs. Goose remembered that she had 
been careless and thrown it on the 
table. Yes, there was a patch of 
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red, right where she had wrapped 
her package. 

But what a strange apron! It had 
no strings any more. Mrs. Goose 
couldn’t tie it around herself. It had 
fringe, too. Mrs. Goose put on her 
glasses and stared; then she said to 
herself: “‘It’s not my apron at all. 
It’s the red shawl that I bought for 
my cousin.”’ 

She sat down in her chair and 
tried to think. “It can’t be the shawl! 
I just mailed that, at the post-office. 
I saw Mr. Towser put the stamps on. 
Oh, I am all muddled up.”’ 

She looked again. ‘‘It is the shawl. 
Then was the box empty, when I 
mailed it? No, I put something in it, 
something red.”’ 

Then the truth burst upon Mrs. 
Goose, sitting there so mixed-up 
and worried in her rocking-chair. 
“TIT sent my old red apron, my torn 
red apron, my red apron with butter 
spots on it, to my Wild Cousin of 
the Marshes for her birthday! She 
will think it is an awful present. 
What shall I do?”’ 

All of a sudden Mrs. Goose de- 
cided. “If I can stop the carrier 
pigeon postman before he gets to 
the Faraway Hills—if I can catch 
up to him at the Wild Woods—then 
I’ll get the box and ask him to wait 
while I change the thing. I’m a slow 
flyer—but he’ll have to be stopping, 
here and there, delivering mail 
I’m going to try it.”’ 

Mrs. Goose took the shawl and 
tied it around her long neck. Then 
she went outdoors and stretched and 
flapped, and soon she was flying 
away. She was very fat and heavy, 
and she flew badly, kicking her feet 
wildly, and wiggling around a great 
deal too much. She did not look 
lown on Animaltown, and she hoped 
that none of her friends would look 
up and see her. She had to stop and 
rest a minute at the edge of the 
Wild Woods, on the top of a tall 
tree; but just then she saw the 
carrier pigeon flying ahead of her, 
so she was off after him. 

He carried a big bag of mail, so 

couldn’t fly very fast, either. 
‘Stop! Stop!” called Mrs. Goose. 
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**l want to talk to youl’’ cried Mrs. Goose. ‘‘It’s very important!’ 


‘‘Light somewhere, please. I have 
made a mistake.” 

“Yes, indeed, you have made a 
mistake,” called back the pigeon, 
“trying to stop a postman when he 
is working.”’ 

“I won’t stop you but just a 
minute,’”’ screamed Mrs. Goose. 
‘Please light on that tree. It’s very 
important.” 

So he stopped and waited for her, 
and Mrs. Goose lit beside him. 

‘Well, what is it?” he asked. 

Mrs. Goose told him what she 
wanted; and he said: ‘‘All right, I’ll 
find the package in my bag, and you 
may open it; but if it isn’t an apron, 
as you say, then you’d better look 
out. If this is just an April Fool joke, 
madam—’”’ 

But it was the apron, of course, 
and Mrs. Goose hurriedly tied it 
around herself and put the shawl, 
neatly folded up, into the box, and 
did it up again. “Oh, thank you,”’ 
she said. “I hope I shall have a 
chance to do something for you, 
some day.”’ 

“Oh, that’s nothing,’’ said the 


pigeon kindly. “I wanted to stop 
and rest, anyway. This bag is heavy. 
I'll see that your cousin gets her 
shawl!’’—and he was off. 

Mrs. Goose flapped home. 

When she got to Animaltown 
Mrs. Squirrel happened to be looking 
up in the sky, thinking about rain. 
She nearly fell over backwards 
when she saw Mrs. Goose come 
swooping and flapping and kicking 
down to earth. She ran to Mrs. 
Goose’s front yard, and was there 
when she landed. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you, 
Mrs. Goose?” she asked, waving 
her squirrel arms around, and getting 
very excited. ‘“‘What are you trying 
to do? You look perfectly crazy, 
flying around in the sky like that, 
with your old red apron on. Are 
you trying to be wild again, and not 
Mrs. Goose of Animaltown?”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said Mrs. Goose, look- 
ing a little foolish and ashamed. 
She didn’t want to tell Mrs. Squirrel 
about her silly mistake, so she just 
said: “‘It’s just a little joke on you. 
April Fool, Mrs. Squirrel!’’ 


THE SAFETY FIRST CHART 


In my schoolroom on the wall 


There hangs a chart enjoyed by all. 


‘Safety First’ is its name so fine, 


And the rules are printed line by line. 


“Always go straight home from school,” 

(This is mother’s and teacher’s rule.) 

‘Don’t pet strange animals’’—this is true, 

They may bite or scratch, for they don’t know you. 
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“Don’t get in a car with strange people’’—Oh! 
For you never can tell where they will go. 


‘“‘Keep away from deep water.” “‘Don’t climb up high.”’ 
“‘Touch no loose wire as it dangles by.”’ 


“In your mouth only food and drink should go,”’ 
All these are the rules each child should know. 
Our Safety First chart we like to read 

And its rules of safety we try to heed. 
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Brownie Keepwatchee stood and looked around for a minute 


Brownie Keepwatchee 
Takes the Air 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


Keepwatchee stood 
on his window sill and pounded. He 
stood on one foot and hammered and 
then changed to the other foot and 
tugged. 


“No use!”’ he said, as he mopped 
his little brown forehead. ‘“‘Just no 
use at all. I can’t get it open, so I’ll 
just have to sleep with it 
closed.” 


He zipped his pajamas up to his 
neck and jumped into bed. 


“This month,” he thought out 
loud to himself, as he lay under the 
covers, “my job is open windows 
and cool bedrooms. Open windows 
and cool bedrooms! And I can’t 
get my own window open. This will 
never do!”’ 


As quick as a wink Brownie 
Keepwatchee jumped out of bed, 
gathered together his blankets and 
made his way quickly outside his 
front door. He stood and looked 
around for a minute. 


“‘Here,”’ he decided. Blankets were 
soon spread out on a wide, fluffy 
fir branch, and before you could say 
Brownie Keepwatchee there were 
little snores coming from under the 
covers. 


Brownie Keepwatchee was up 
bright and early the next morning. 
As he splashed his face with cold 
water he was thinking out his work 
for the day. 


“A night in the fresh air was just 
what I needed.” He gave his chest a 
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few resounding whacks and then 
turned double somersault. “‘And now 
for my job!’ With a swish and a flash 
he flew to the top of his favorite 
fir tree where he took out his tele- 
scope and started looking around the 
world. After a few minutes he put 
down his telescope and sat down 
looking very much disgusted. 


‘What a silly fellow I am. Oh, 
how could I be so stupid! How can 
I tell what children have open 
windows at night if I sleep all night 
myself? I’ll have to sleep days and 
work nights for a month. Oh, dear, 
one whole day and night wasted!’’ 


He started gloomily back to his 
little home. On the way he nearly 
bumped into King Noz, who was 
out for some early morning air. 
King Noz smiled when he saw 
Brownie Keepwatchee walking along 
so gloomily. 


‘Good morning, Brownie Keep- 
watchee!”’ said the king, in a big 
hearty voice. The little Brownie 
was so busy thinking that he jumped 
way up out of his shoes when he 
heard the king’s voice. 


“Oh, good morning, Your Majesty. 
But it’s not a very good morning 
for me. I’m a foolish, stupid fellow 
and I guess you will never let me 
work for you again.’ By this time 
Brownie Keepwatchee was feeling 
so badly that two little silver tears 
trickled down his round cheeks. 


King Noz could see right away 
what the trouble was. ‘‘Oh, see here,”’ 
he said, “‘it’s not so bad as all that. 
This is a hard job you're starting on 
and you need all the rest you can get. 
Go home and sleep all day long, and 
tonight you’ll be so full of pep that 
you'll be able to crowd two nights’ 
work into one.”’ 


No sooner did he have the words 
out of his mouth than Brownie 
Keepwatchee was on his way, and 
all day he slept soundly in his fresh- 
air bed. 


And all month long he worked, 
night after night. Little girls who 
had slept with tightly closed win- 
dows and had to be shaken in the 
morning to be waked up, would hear 
this little song outside their window 
before they got into bed at night: 


“Open your window, let in the fresh 
air, 
In the morning your cheeks will 
be rosy and fair.” 


Up went the windows wide; and 
if you should take a trip around the 
world with Brownie Keepwatchee 
now, you would see all the children 
who obeyed his wishes jumping out 
of bed full of pep every morning, 
just as you do. 
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Old Mother Storm Cloud 


By GOLDIE GRANT THIEL 


cold day in_ winter, 
Mother Nature sent her helpers, 
the Storm Clouds, out into the sky. 

Old Mother Storm Cloud was very 
big and black. Her children, the 
little Storm Clouds, looked exactly 
like her except that they were very 
much smaller. Old Mother Storm 
Cloud floated slowly along the sky 
while her children rolled and tumbled 
about. 

Down on the earth, Jane and 
Jimmy saw the Storm Clouds. 

“Oh, look at the clouds!” ex- 
claimed Jimmy. “It must be going 
to storm.” 

“It looks like it,’’ Jane answered. 

They watched the clouds roll 
about. 

“They look as if they were play- 
ing. Don’t they, Jimmy?” 

‘They sure do,”’ Jimmy answered. 

The children did not know it, 
but the clouds were working and 
playing, both at the same time. 
They were carrying Mother Nature’s 
tiniest children, the Snowflake Ba- 
bies, about in the sky. The babies 
were fast asleep in their cloud 
cradles. 

Now it doesn’t matter how much 
the Storm Clouds roll and tumble 
about in the sky, the babies will 
sleep and will never roll out of their 
cradles as long as they are warm. 
In order to wake them up, the 
Storm Clouds must climb high, 
high up in the air where it is very 
cold. As soon as the Snowflake 
Babies get cold, they awaken and 
want to play. 

While Jane and Jimmy watched, 


Old Mother Storm Cloud floated 
above them, but her children rolled, 
tumbled, and frolicked until they 
were out of sight. 

As Old Mother Storm Cloud 
floated about, she watched the 
earth carefully. Suddenly she spied 
a place where the ground was no 
longer covered with snow. 

“That will never do! That will 
never do!’”’ she exclaimed, as she 
dropped down a little nearer to the 
earth that she might see better. 
“The flowers and grass need a 
blanket of snow to keep them from 
freezing, but I do not carry enough 
Snowflake Babies to cover them. I 
must send for my children.”’ 

She called the North Wind. 

“Oh, Mr. North Wind,”’ she said 
in her low, whispery voice, “‘please 
find my children and bring them 
to me.”’ 

“Indeed I will, good Mother 
Storm Cloud,’”’ answered the North 
Wind, as he sped away to find the 
little Storm Clouds. 

“Oh-0-0-0-0-0! Oh-o-0-0-0-0! 
Oh-o-o-o-0-o!”” he called again and 
again, as he flew through the sky. 

The little Clouds heard him and 
they hurried to meet him. 

‘Here we are! What do you want, 
Mr. North Wind?”’ they cried. 

‘“‘Your mother sent me for you. 
She needs the Snowflake Babies,” 
answered the North Wind. ‘‘Hurry, 
I will lead the way.” 

“Oh-0-0-0-0-0! Oh-o-0-0-0-0! 
Oh-o-o0-0-0-o0!”’ sang the North Wind; 
he led the way. The little Storm 
Clouds raced after him. 
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Soon they came to the place 
where Mother Storm Cloud was 
waiting. 

*‘See!’’ she said in her soft mother- 
voice. ‘‘The earth is brown and bare. 
We must send the Snowflake Babies 
down to cover it!’’ 

Quickly the Clouds flew high into 
the air. The Snowflake Babies awoke. 

“Let us go out to play. Please let 
us go out to play!”’ they cried. 

“Put on your white dresses,”’ 
said the Clouds, ‘‘then you may go 
out to play.” 

They put on their prettiest white 
dresses, slipped out of their cradles, 
and went sailing down to earth. 

*‘Good-bye, good-bye,”’ they 
called as they floated downward. 

*‘Good-bye, my dears,’’ the Clouds 
answered. “‘Cover the flowers and 
grass carefully.” 

Soon the ground was covered 
with snow. Jimmy and Jane looked 
out of the window and cried: 

“Oh, goody, goody! It’s snowing! 
Let’s go out to play!”’ 

They went out to play. They 
waded in the snow and rolled some 
big snowballs, then they made a 
snowman. 

“I like the snow!”’ said Jimmy. 

“So do I,” Jane answered. “I’m 
glad that it snowed!”’ 

The grass, too, was glad that the 
Snowflake Babies had come to cover 
it up and keep out the cold wind, 
and the grass said: 

“Thank you, little Snowflakes. 
Thank you for covering me up.” 

And down beneath the frozen 
ground the sleepy flowers said: 

“We are glad that you came, little 
Snowflakes. Now we can go to 
sleep for we are warm.”’ 

The Snowflake Babies heard the 
grass and the flowers and they were 
very happy. 


Twin Patrol 


By EDNAH A. PARR 


= and Bill were twins. 
Very proud twins, for they were in 
the first grade and walked to school 
all by themselves. Hand in hand 
they skipped along the walk under 
the bright maples. Betsy carried her 
crayons and a rosy apple to eat at 
recess; Bill carried his crayons and 
a rosy apple for his recess. 

When they reached the corner 
to cross to the school grounds there 
was no one in sight. ““‘We must be 
early this morning, Bill,’”’ said Betsy. 

“You look up and I’ll look down,” 
Said Bill. Taking hold of hands 
more tightly they hurried across 
the street. 


A Short 
Safety Story 


“It’s a good thing we are twins, 
for it would be hard for one to cross 
alone,”’ said Betsy. 

Just then a little voice called to 
them, ‘Betsy, Bill, wait for me,”’ 
and Janey, the very smallest kinder- 
garten child, ran to the curb. 

“Stop,” called Betsy, and ‘‘Stop,”’ 
called Bill. 

Looking up and down the twins 
took hold of hands and crossed the 
street once more. Other small chil- 
dren were coming down the walk and 
still no patrol boy was in sight. 

The patrol boys were chosen from 
the upper grades and wore fine white 
belts and were able to direct traffic 


and the children, just as Michael 
the policeman. Bill had hoped he 
might be a patrol boy some time. 

“‘We can’t cross back and forth 
with these children,” said Betsy. 

“Let me think,” and Bill sat on 
the curb, his head resting in his 
hands. “I have it; we must make 
them march around in a line until 
the big boys get here.”’ 

The children liked Betsy and Bill, 
so they obediently formed in order. 
Betsy marched in the front and 
Bill called signals. The little people 
were having a gay time when some- 
one spoke, “Good work, twins.” 
It was the captain of the patrol 
boys. “I shall put your names on the 
list for future patrol leaders.” 

The captain blew his whistle and 
the little group marched across the 
street, Betsy and Bill leading the 
way. 
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Conducted By 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, 
present your problems with the assurance that 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


AMERICAN 


CHILDHOOD 


readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here you may 
they will receive practical and intelligent con- 


sideration. Problems which puzzle you have very probably confused other teachers who have solved 


them satisfactorily. You are anxious, we know, 


to get the opinions of such teachers. We will 


print your questions in this department in the hope that they may bring answers to the queries 


QuESTION: In placing phrases upon the 
board for drill, does it emphasize the word 
and so help the child 1f the teacher draws 
a colored line about the new word? For 


instance, the [ brown | hen. 


ANSWER: Any device that tends to break up eye 
span and so cause word reading is poor. The colored 
line about a word would bring instant emphasis to 
single words rather than smooth reading by thought 
units. 


QuESTION: What causes the _ so-called 
‘“‘reading voice,’’ and what remedy can 
you suggest? 


AnswER: One frequent cause for the ‘‘reading voice’”’ 
is the reading of phrases in concert by the entire 
class. The child gets in the habit of shouting the phrase 
mechanically with little thought put upon its inter- 
pretation. 


QuEsTION: Is ‘‘concert work’’ a present 
school practice? How much should be 
allowed? 


ANSWER: It is fair to evaluate any school practice 
on the basis of social usage. We find the general 
public reading very little in concert. Occasionally, a 
lovely poem or descriptive passage is read in chorus, 
to feel and to interpret the grandeur of the lines— 
arithmetic, phonetics, word and phrase drills are 
much more effective in result if the individual response 
is requested. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest any book or 
pamphlet that will give a teacher quick 
access to song material, particularly in 
schools where the activity curriculum 1s 
being followed? 


ANSWER: There is an excellent pamphlet (Number 
41, Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series) published by Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, called “Song Source Material for the Activity 
Curriculum” by Wright and Lossing. It classifies song 
material under numerous headings, Indians, Aero- 
planes, Wool, Special Days, Birds, Public Science, 
History, Trade, Gardens, Home and Family, Eskimo, 
Dutch, Circus, Clothing, etc., etc. Numerous songs 
with sources are included under each heading. 


as well as fresh problems for solution. YOU are invited to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuESTION: Where can one free travel 
posters for use in studying social life of 
various people? 


ANnswER: In the March, 1935, issue of the magazine, 
“Reading and the School Library,’’ were included 
long lists of companies that send out bright, attractive 
travel posters for little or no charge. Among these 
were the following: 


American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York. 

American South African Line, 26 Beaver Street, New 
York. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, 1005 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Canadian National Pacific Railway, Southern Rail- 
way Building, Washington, D. C. 

Italian Lines, 1 State Street, New York. 

Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 1513 Russ Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

German Tourist Information Office, 665 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Southern Pacific Lines, Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Greyhound Lines, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Munson Steamship Line, 67 Wall Street, New York. 

Swedish State Railroad, Travel Information Office, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Santa Fé Railroad, Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIl., 
etc. 


QuEsTION: How much of the story should 
be told by the teacher to the children be- 
fore the readin§ of it? 


ANSWER: Only enough of the story should be intro- 
duced to keep the motive for the reading of it stimu- 
lating and eager. A few problems set up by both 
teacher and children as to what is likely to happen, as 
to what they may together find or solve, will keep the 
interest alive and the curiosity sharp. 


QUESTION: I am interested to get some 
units of study on “Wool,” ‘“‘The Post 
Office,” ‘‘The Circus,” etc., that I may use 
as guides for developing of my own Social 
Study Units. Where may I find such units? 


ANswER: The Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, has an 
extensive list of Teachers’ Lesson Units on various 
subjects at very small cost. A list of these would no 
doubt be sent you for the asking. 
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OUR GARDEN DAY BY DAY Ruth Hadley 


Nir day by day 
BCC 


minature garden ready for use 


Here is a project to carry through from April until the end of school in June. 


This is a class project, the teacher constructing the class model as shown in the 
illustration. 


The model shows a miniature garden laid out, devoid of flowers and birds. 
The idea of this project is for the children to notice the various flowers and birds 
appearing out of doors as the season progresses and to then draw them, in minia- 
ture, in the classroom and place them artistically in the miniature garden. In 
this way a little artificial garden may blossom and grow right in the classroom, 
| creating an interest in nature as in relation to art. 


The model is constructed by using the top of an old suit box, the three sides 
of which, as shown in illustration, have a wall of cardboard placed on by gummed 
tape or glue. This wall forms a scenic background for the garden. The flowers 
can be drawn and cut from colored construction paper. By making two copies 
and by placing between them the end of a toothpick, you may stick the flower 
into the top of the suit box. The bird bath, which is in reality an old spool painted 
white or any color preferred, may have birds taking a bath in it by making two 
paper patterns of the bird and by placing the toothpick between in the same manner 
as the flowers. The toothpick then may be stuck through the hole in the spool into 
| the cardboard. Various birds in flight may be glued on to the scenic cardboard 

walls. Draw in the leaves on the trees as they unfold during the season. 


Let the children have an unrestricted interest in making the garden grow. 
This will inspire a competitive interest in the project by all the children which 
will help the time devoted to art work to pass rapidly. Of course, this project is a 
supplement to the daily art work. 
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GARDENING 
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By Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 


April is gardening time. The ground is 
hard and must be dug up with the spade. 
The rake will take out the stones and old 
roots which can be put in the wheelbarrow 
and rolled away. Now the earth is ready for 
seeds. The seeds will grow into flowers or 
vegetables. The gardener makes a little fur- 
row, drops in the seeds and packs the soft 
dirt over them, and sprinkles them with 
water from the watering can. 

Now the garden is ready to grow. 


Instructions 


Suggestions for paper used for poster 


Gray-blue construction—on which to build 
poster. 


Light brown—cut-out indicating soil— 


pasted on blue. 
Red—tool house, rake. 
Green—wheelbarrow. 
Blue—spade, watering can. 
Blue suit—yellow hat—for little gardener. 


‘ 
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Exploring Plant Lore 


By FERN H. BOWES 


a garden at our school was 
a long rectangular plot at the foot 
of a gently sloping hill. The plot 
boasted a clear grassy space in the 
center which served as an outdoor 
theater for the school. The slope ac- 
commodated the audience. On either 
side of the ‘“‘stage’’ were experi- 
mental plots, rock garden, and pool. 
Experimentation with the use of 
the outdoor theater had shown that 
the effects were very beautiful, but 
heavy traffic on the road behind the 
fence made hearing difficult. Chil- 
dren and teachers were anxious to 
find a way to shut out the noise 
and make the programs more enjoy- 
able. A screen of evergreen trees by 
the fence was suggested as a way to 
eliminate some of the noise and pro- 
vide a beautiful backdrop for the 
outdoor theater. 

Children and teachers were en- 
thusiastic, but large trees are expen- 
sive. The third grade was particularly 
interested in the problem. ‘“‘How can 
we get trees without spending 
money?” they asked. 

“Plant seeds,’”’ suggested one. 
“Seeds don’t cost very much.” 

“We could get small wild trees 
in the woods and grow them.” 

‘“‘My mother plants slips,” sug- 
gested a third child. 

‘“‘What are slips?” asked a little 
apartment dweller. The third child 
explained. 

The teacher then asked where they 
could get more information about 
the growing of evergreens. 

‘“‘Let’s look in our science books.”’ 

“Try the encyclopedia.” 

“Let’s ask David’s mother how 
she grows slips.” 

“How about asking the garden 
teacher?” 

“But the garden teacher won’t 
come until after Easter.’’ 

“Let’s write her a letter,’’ sug- 
gested someone. 

Nine children decided to write 
letters. Their questions included the 
following: How do you cut slips? 
In what do you plant them? How 
do you care for them? 

Four days later an answer came. 
The garden teacher answered their 
questions in part. She told them 
about a newly discovered chemical 
used to induce root growth in slips. 
She sent also a paper called ““New 
Plants from Old,” by F. F. Rockwell, 
from the Nature Magazine for 
March, 1934. 

There was no material available 
mn the children’s level, so the teacher 


wrote on the typewriter many papers 
to answer the children’s questions 
and to guide them in their work. 
The children read these papers and 
often used them for reference mate- 
rials as different new questions arose. 

Meanwhile the children’s purposes 
expanded, and they decided that 
they would grow shrubs to beautify 
the school grounds as well as ever- 
greens for the outdoor theater. 

The chemical was bought, and its 
use discussed with the children, who 
were familiar with other chemicals 
in their Christmas chemical sets, in 
dyes and in fertilizers. 

In the meantime one child and 
his father were at work nights mak- 
ing a frame and weatherproofing it. 
Plans were made to provide a glass 
cover, but this proved too expensive. 
A little girl brought a cloth to shade 
the frame. Both boys and girls 
brought sand to school to fill the 
frame. 

The long-awaited day for cutting 
slips arrived. With it arrived a 
mother who was an authority on 
gardens. She brought pruning shears, 
peat moss, and tremendous long 
branches of shrubs. She gave her 
advice and help in the cutting of 
the slips. Each child had a chance 
to cut two or three slips and place 
them in the chemical. 

The next day the children took 
trowels, watering pots, rulers, scis- 
sors, and cord to the garden. They 
measured and planted the slips in 
straight even rows. In the frame they 
planted evergreen slips, young ever- 
green trees, and evergreen seeds. 
The frame was shaded with a cloth 
cover. Glass jars were brought to 
conserve the moisture of some of the 
slips planted in the open garden. 

For most of the children this 
activity opened up a new field of 
interest. Many experimented further 
at home. As young gardeners they 
learned how to make a cutting, how 
to plant a cutting, and how to trans- 
plant young plants. As young scien- 
tists they learned that under proper 
conditions the stems and even the 
leaves of some plants are able to 
grow roots and thus produce new 
plants. They learned, also, that 
proper conditions include: protection 
from sunburn, from heat and 
drought, planting in loose soil, sand, 
or peat moss. 

The following generalizations were 
selected from children’s comments 
as they watched the progress of the 
nursery: 
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“‘We lost a good many plants be- 
cause we were not able to shade 
them all while they were trying to 
form roots.”’ 

“The plants under the glass grew 
better, because it stayed damper 
under the glass.”’ 

“Plants in the covered frame grew 
best of all because it was both shady 
and damp there.”’ 


The following reading material 
may be used in grades three to five 
as informational reading to give the 
children an understanding of con- 
ditions necessary to the growth of 
plants from cuttings. 


Protecting Slips from Germs 


Sirs are small branches ot 
larger plants. They do not have roots 
at first, but will grow roots if helped. 

Nurserymen often lose plants by 
“damping off.’’ This means that 
germs attack the stem of the slip 
where it touches the damp sand. 
Just as your mother protects her 
baby from germs, by sterilizing his 
milk, so the nurseryman protects 
his young plants by sterilizing the 
sand in which the young plants 
grow. Then germs are not so likely 
to rot the young plant. 

There are two ways to sterilize 
sand. One is by using a dangerous 
chemical. The other way is by baking 
the sand in a hot oven. Which way 
do you think would be best for 
school children to sterilize sand? 


Protecting Slips from Drying 


Ax. plants need air in which 
to grow. Without air they would 
die, just as you would. But the 
moving air around the slip may dry 
up the plant until it dies. If we cover 
our slips tightly with glass, and keep 
the sand damp in the box in which 
they are planted, then very little 
water can be taken from the sand or 
from the plant, the water cannot 
get out of the glass, but gathers on 
the glass on the top of the box. 
When there are enough drops, they 
fall down again into the sand. So 
it may rain inside the box while 
the sun is shining outside! 


Protecting Slips from the Sun 


S.ips planted under glass are 
often badly sunburned. Perhaps you 
have sat by a window in summer and 
have been made very uncomfortable 
by the hot sun which came through 
the glass. So the sun coming through 
the glass may make the plant un- 
comfortable. 

To be sure the slips are not hurt 
in this way, gardeners often plant 
them in shady portions of the garden. 
If the garden is in the sun, the plants 
must have a sun shade. So a piece 
of dark cloth is nailed securely over 
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the box. This protects the young 
plants from the sun. 


How to Make a Cutting 


Some plant cuttings are made 
from roots. Some leaves have the 
power to grow new plants if they 
are kept damp. One very strange 
plant that grows in Florida has 
leaves that grow new plants if they 
are pinned to a curtain in the sun- 
shine. Most cuttings, however, are 
made from the stem and leaves, or 
the stem and buds of plants. 

Softwood cuttings are taken from 
stems soft enough to let your 
thumb nail press them in. Hardwood 
cuttings have stems so hard that 
your nail cannot easily press them in. 

The buds, or eyes, on a plant are 
the places from which the leaves 
and the roots of the new plant will 
grow. For this reason, the lower end 
of the cutting should be cut at or 
near a bud. 

Choose healthy plants for cutting. 
Use a sharp knife. Try not to tear 
or bruise the stems, buds, or leaves. 
If there are large leaves, cut them 
off, because they will lose water and 
may kill the young plant before 
the roots are ready to help it. Make 
your cutting three to eight inches 
long. Now you are ready to help 
your cutting grow. 


New Plants from Old Plants 


Every gardener at times saves 
seeds made by his plants, and so gets 
new plants from old ones. It is fun 
to try different ways of getting new 
plants. Cuttings are small pieces 
of stems or roots of plants. They are 
placed in sand or peat moss, kept 
under glass, and protected from the 
sun’s rays. 

If the conditions are right, roots 
begin to push out from the stems, 
and leaves begin to swell from buds. 
It is very wonderful to think that 
small pieces of plants put into the 
ground can become whole plants. 
If you were to cut off your finger, 
you would be without it as long as 
you lived. But if you cut a piece 
from a plant, the plant grows new 
stems and leaves to take the place 
of those that are gone. And the 
piece cut off may become a whole 
new plant! A piece of your fin- 
ger could not grow into a new 
person! 

The part of the stem that was 
the upper part of the old plant will 
grow leaves, while the part that was 
lower on the plant will grow roots. 
No one knows why this is true. 
Mother Nature will not have jokes 
played on her, for if you plant 
the cutting upside down, the part 
that was lower on the big plant still 
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will make roots, and the part that 
was above it will make leaves. 


Transplanting Evergreens 


EverGcREENS are best trans- 
planted in the early spring or in the 
fall, but may be transplanted at 
any time if a ball of soil is removed 
with the roots and if care is taken 
in planting them. Young trees trans- 
plant better than older ones. Those 
less than four feet tall are best for 
transplanting. 

First dig carefully around the 
roots of the plant, being sure to get 
the whole root, without hurting the 
long tap root, which is the main root 
of the plant. Try to keep a ball of 
soil on the plant, and to disturb 
the root as little as possible. While 
you are preparing the hole, be sure 
that the roots do not dry out. Keep 
the tree in a shady, cool place. 

Dig a hole two or three times as 
big as the ball on the root of the 
plant. Partly fill this with fine top 
soil and a little fertilizer. Then half 
fill the hole with water. The wet 
soil helps the roots to start working 
in their new home. Set the tree in 
the hole, and fill in around it with 
top soil. Be sure that the newly 
planted tree gets plenty of water 
in its first few weeks in its new 
home. 


A School Garden Diary 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


N. ACTIVITY in our school has 
provided more opportunities for 
happy, wholesome, and worthwhile 
experiences and colorful, satisfying 
living than has that of School 
Gardening. The following diary kept 
by the Second Grade at Phillips 
School, Des Moines, Ia., gives, in a 
brief way, some of the activities and 
desirable outcomes of a_ school 
garden: 


Marcu 27—Joyce said, “I re- 
member that last year the boys and 
girls in this room had a garden in 
the sand box. Are we going to have 
one?”’ All of us wanted a garden so 
we planned to have a real one in the 
school yard. 

(Planning that was centered 
about something genuine)! 


Marcu 28—Today we wrote for 
seed catalogs. The best letter was 
mailed. 

(Gave increased skill in written 
composition) 


1NortE: Italics indicate a few of the out- 
comes. 


Marcu 29—Billy, Richard, and 
Jack made two long boxes for our 
tomato and cabbage seeds. 

(Working together) 


Marcu 30—Several boys and girls 
brought vegetable seed to school. 

(A link between the home and 
school) 


Marcu 31—We planted cabbage 
and tomato seeds indoors in boxes. 

(Understanding that a seed is a 
baby plant, in a stage of rest) 


ApRIL 1—It was fun measuring 
and drawing the garden plot. 

(Natural background in arith- 
metic) 


APRIL 2——Every second grade boy 
helped spade the garden. 
(Out-of-door activity) 


ApriL 3—The seed catalogs came. 
We studied them and learned the 
names of different plants. Made a 
game of naming the pictures. 


Apri_ 4—All the boys and girls 
worked in the garden today. Four 
kinds of vegetables were planted. 


(Satisfying basic urge of work- 
ing with the soil) 

5—A_ good time talking 
about the parts of a plant and their 
uses—also what makes seeds change 
and grow. 

(Children really thinking and 
wanting to know about things) 


AprIL 6—Our garden is covered 
with ice and snow. After we saw it 
we took a walk to see how beautiful 
the bushes, trees, and distant hills 
are when covered with ice and snow: 
and to hear the wind singing through 
the ice-covered trees. 

(Appreciation of beauty) 

APRIL 8—The cabbage plants are 
coming up. 

(Joy of discovery) 

ApRIL 9—The boys built a fence 
around the garden. 


(More skill in construction 
work) 


APRIL 11—We loosened the soi! 


in the garden so that the air can 


move about and the moisture will 


stay in the ground longer. 
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Aprit 12—-At last the tomato 
plants are beginning to come up. 

(Knowledge that it_ takes 
longer for some plants to germi- 
nate than others) 


APRIL 18—To the garden to see 
how it had changed during the 
spring vacation. The lettuce and 
radishes have come up and the 
mions have grown. The carrots are 
not up yet. 

(Satisfaction in seeing results 
of work) 


APRIL 20—-We lettered and 
painted wooden markers with the 
names of the different plants. 

(Practical experience in spell- 
ing, arithmetic, and construc- 
tion work) 


APRIL 22—Everything in the gar- 
den is growing. This morning we 
hoed and pulled weeds. 

(Children enjoy the great out 
of doors, unconsciously feel its 
bigness, and relax) 


APRIL 26—Eleven of us took home 
cabbage and tomato plants for our 
gardens. The others will take some 
later. 

(Interest between home and 
school) 


APRIL 27—All of us who have 
gardens at home are writing our 
names on a chart. There are twenty 
names there now. 

(The large number of home 
gardens a most desirable out- 
come) 


May 3—lIt was cloudy today and 
looked as if it might rain, so we 


thought it would be a good time to 
transplant the tomato plants. We 
tried to put the plants in the soil 
firmly so that the roots would take 
a good hold. We used much water— 
then covered the wet places with 
dry soil. 


May 4—The sun came out 
brightly so we put paper shades on 
the tomato plants to keep them from 
withering. We were careful not to 
injure the plants. 

(Realization of the care a suc- 
cessful garden requires) 


May 5—It was fun measuring 
how high the different plants in the 
garden are. 

(Arithmetic) 


May 6—All of us made Garden 
Books to take to our mothers for 
Mother’s Day. 

(Art and written language) 


May 13—Every day we pick 
dandelions from around the garden 
so that they cannot go to seed. Got 
a bushel basket full today. 

(Some knowledge of how seed 
is carried) 


May 16—Some of the boys hoed 
the garden and pulled weeds this 
afternoon. 

(Enjoyment of working and 
tending what belongs to them) 


May 17—-We took home the rest 
of the cabbage plants to set out in 
the garden at home. These will be 
late cabbage. 

(Looking forward to reaping 
the harvest) 
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May 18—Many of our mothers 
have come to school to see the 
garden. 

(Another link between the 
home and the school. Advice and 
suggestions given) 

May 19—A trip to the green- 
house. Mr. Johnson gave us some 
flower and vegetable plants to set 
out in our garden. 

(Link between community and 
school) 


May 28—A Garden Party for our 
principal and the First Grade. 
(Social value—entertaining) 


May 29—Some of the plants Mr. 
Johnson gave us have flowers on 
them already. 

(A feeling that there are mira- 
cles in nature) 

May 31—There are enough vege- 
tables left in the garden so thatall 
the boys and girls in the school can 
have vegetable sandwiches. We wrote 
to all the rooms asking them to share 
our garden. 

(Joy of sharing) 


Our GARDEN 
We'll spade our garden first of all, 
We'll drop the seeds in a straight 
long row. 
A little bit of sunshine and a little 
bit of rain, 
A little bit of weeding, 
Will make our garden grow. 


Radishes both red and white, 

Lettuce in a bunch, 

Onions green, tomatoes round, 

Oh, what a tasty lunch! 
—Philips Second Grade 


The Garden Party 


By EDITH JO THORSON 


Spring Night gave a garden party for her friends to celebrate, 
Invitations said to gather promptly on the stroke of eight, 
Twitter, chirrup, hum or buzz announced arrival of each guest 
Who was seated by the dragon-fly in gorgeous suit and vest. 
When the sister moths in silver gray, sedately took their seats, 
Little honeybees in velvet caps distributed the sweets 

In small acorn cups on little trays of glossy lily pads, 

While most every eye was searching for the latest fashion fads. 


Young cricket, the musician, in his gleaming suit of black, 

Was just tuning up his fiddle which he carried on his back, 
Fireflies lit their tiny lanterns then and hung them in a row 

All across the mossy carpet where the moonbeam fairies go, 
Dancing in bright lines or circles just to entertain the guests 

Of Spring Night who had so graciously permitted their requests; 
Soon Miss Katydid suggested that they serenade Spring Night, 
And every merry voice helped swell the chorus of delight. 


Then a tired but happy company each bade a soft adieu, 


I do hope there will be another party very soon. 


Don’t you? 


Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? paid. 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
. . The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in June issue. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What about the Child Who Has Been Passed because 
of His Age rather than His Ability? 


I teach in a small town school which has 40 pupils 
in the second grade. Because we do not have teachers 
nor space enough to maintain an ungraded class, there 
are, in each grade, children who have been passed from 
one grade to another because of age and not ability. 

Among these backward children, I teach one boy, 
age 11, whose attitude is completely negative. He re- 
fuses to do anything that the other children do. He 
does not enjoy any of the games that the other children 
like. He doesn’t like to be praised if he does his work 
well. Instead he enjoys breaking all rules. He hates 
school and everything connected with it. 

I have tried being very kind and patient with him, 
ignoring his actions, and all the other tactics which have 


worked on other problem children. I have talked this 
problem over with my supervisor and principal, but 
their suggestions have not worked. 

I am sure that his home life has been the cause of this 
attitude. 

I am interested in all children and want to do all I 
can to help this particular child learn to enjoy life. But 
so far I have failed. His attitude is contagious and he 
is a very bad influence on the rest of my pupils, 25 of 
which are boys. 

A solution to this problem would eliminate many 
others which are the result of this child’s influence. 
I hope some teacher has had such a problem and can 
tell me how to solve it. —DorotTHy WILLIAMS 


The Prize Award in the February 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The February problem—‘The Boy Who Cannot Read’’—aroused more than usual interest and 


brought replies from teachers from all parts of the country. 


The child who cannot learn to read 


proved to be a problem in many a classroom. From the many solutions sent us, our judges have 
awarded the prize to Sister Maria Concepta because of her logical suggestions and interest appeal 


through racial instinct. 


THE BOY WHO 


At first, it seemed to me that Billy was an almost 
hopeless case, so far as learning to read was concerned. 
However, in dealing with Billy I would try the following: 

I would first satisfy myself as to the condition of his 
sight and hearing. Defective vision or defective hear- 
ing is a great drawback in learning to read. If these 
were normal, I would get at Billy through his interests 
and racial instincts. 

Since Indians, in the past, made use of signs in their 
reading and writing, I would try this method with 
Billy. From his parents’ talk,he has probably learned 
about the hunting and fishing and other achievements of 
his race. I would have Billy tell a story. Then, by 
means of pictures (straight line figures and animals 
would do), I would put the story on the blackboard or on 
paper for Billy’s use. Having made the picture to 
illustrate one sentence, I would put the sentence in very 
plain print underneath the picture. I would then have 
Billy learn the sentence from the picture. The same 
sentence could be printed on a flash card, also the 
picture of each object and its name on separate cards. 
I would have Billy arrange the words in their proper 
order matching the words on the sentence flash cards. 
I would do this with each sentence of Billy’s story until 
it was complete. Then have him read the entire 
story from the sentence flash cards. 

Having shown him how to illustrate one of his stories, 
I would have him draw another story by himself. I 
would then proceed as before. 

I would also have him put together the letters to form 


This very interesting solution is printed below: 


CANNOT READ 


the words on the flash cards. Also to trace letters, 
cut them out and build the words would be useful work 
for Billy. Tracing with the finger the shape of a sand 
paper alphabet, using first the simplest letters and 
shapes, is a help to pupils of low I. Q. 

A busy teacher who hasn’t time to make such mate- 
rial will find “Picture and Word Matching” and other 
similar useful devices of great convenience and benefit 
to the children. 

For the sounds of the letters, I would use Pollard’s 
Phonetic Method. Blackboard stencils giving a picture 
which suggests each sound of the letters of the alphabet 
would be a help to Billy. There are amusing jingles 
to be learned about each of the initial sounds of the 
letters belonging to the Pollard method. 

I have had boys of low mentality, ranging from 40 
I. Q. to 55, learn to read through the use of the methods 
I have stated. 

Where a class is large, a bright child, who has finished 
some assignment before the rest of the class, may be 
given the honor of helping Billy. Care should be taken 
not to have the same child perform this task too often 
and run the risk of losing out in his own class work. 

If Billy did not improve with the use of these methods, 
I would keep him busy with hand work, such as clay 
modeling, soap carving, weaving with wool or raffia, 
bead work and basketry. 

S1sTER MAriA CONCEPTA, 
St. Joseph’s Convent, 
Russell St., Halifax, N.S. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Keep Up with the Times 


Days give special 
ways to arouse interest among chil- 
dren. I’m not speaking of holidays, 
no, I’m speaking of the weeks 
known as “‘Safety First Week,” ‘‘Au- 
tomobile Week,” ‘‘National Health 
Week,” ‘‘Fire Prevention Week,’’ 
*‘Boy Scout Week,” Week,” 
etc. You know yourself that year by 
year some special week is introduced 
so why not keep this in mind in 
creating an interest for the children? 

Some teachers may say this is 
more of a nuisance than a benefit. 
I have never found it so, especially 
if it provides material for short 
talks, for poster designing, pictures 
for the bulletin board, exhibits, better 
health records, etc. Just the idea of 
doing a good turn daily is never 
amiss during Boy Scout Week. 

One week that always appeals to 
me is ‘“‘Clean-Up Week.” The 
pictures opposite show little chil- 
dren at work cleaning up the 
school grounds. They are interested! 
They are doing what mothers and 
fathers are doing. They understand 
the meaning of ‘‘Clean-Up Week.’’ 
At the same time they are becoming 
useful little citizens. What could be 
better for little school children? 

Who can inspire them to obey our 
community laws better than their 
teacher? Yes, I repeat, “‘Keep up 
with the Times,’”’ by bringing into 
the school life, just as an extra bit of 
interest, any thing which pertains 
to community welfare and which will 
surely develop traits of character as 
pride, cleanliness and thrift. 

—Epna M. Van HouTEN 


A School Garden 


GaRDENS are now a science 
project in the lower grades of many 
of our schools. The children love the 
thrill of digging in warm, black 
earth and watching for the first tiny 
green shoots to appear. How sel- 
dom, though, do they have the oppor- 
tunity of reaping their small harvest. 
Summer vacations interrupt and 
they return in September to find 
their vegetables ‘‘gone to tops” and 
their flowers ‘‘gone to seed.” 

We solved this problem by plant- 
ng an assortment of fancy dwarf 
gourd seeds. Lack of care, crowding 
by weeds and few drinks of water 

a way prevents them from 

iriving lustily. When the children 


The children enjoy ‘‘Clean-Up Week’’ and learn to become 
useful little citizens 


return to school they are about 
ready to pick. Be sure they are very 
hard, a soft gourd is not ripe. Cover 
the vines with paper if there is 
chance of an early frost killing the 
vines before the fruit is hard. They 
will keep without further preserva- 
tive if picked at the proper time. 
Shellac or paint may be used to 
decorate them. One third grade boy 
did neither, but, combining a few odd 
shaped gourds with pine cones and 
acorn clusters, heaped on a bright 
raffia tray, made a simple but un- 
usual autumn table piece for his 


mother. A. Parr 


Diaries 
As soon as a child is able to 


express himself in writing, diaries 
can be introduced into his school life. 


Simple sentences bearing records 
of the interesting events of the day 
are placed in a notebook, which is 
rather personal property of the child. 
They are personal in that he has a 
choice in recording what seems to 
him of outstanding interest. These 
daily records give teacher and mother 
an inside view of the child’s mind. 

Much can be said about the ac- 
quiring of language skills in such 
writings, but over and above this, 
the child’s evaluation of the day’s 
doings is of greater concern. 

As a contribution to memory 
books kept by some mothers it cannot 
be surpassed. 

The last period of the day is 
probably the most appropriate time 
to give over to this writing. 

—BERTHA G. RAMEs 
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April Showers 


CuivpreN in all grades are very 
fond of making posters, but to be 
successful the children themselves 
must fully understand the sig- 
nificance of them. Our Grade II 
has found much satisfaction in the 
following one used during the month 
April. 

Using a long strip of plain poster 
paper the length of one side of the 
room, each child drew, cut, and 
pasted a figure representing himself. 
The whole scene represented a rainy 
day, therefore the children were 
well protected with raincoats or 
capes and rubbers. Then each child 
made two umbrellas, one opened 
and one closed. These were made by 
using toothpicks or match sticks 
and colored papers or cellophane. 


If a child received 100 in his 
paper in a particular contest, he 
could place his opened umbrella 
over the figure representing himself 
on the poster. If he failed to reach 
the required mark, he must use the 
closed umbrella. The aim of course 
was to receive a good mark in order 
that the child in the poster might 
receive protection from the April 
Showers. The incentive was sufficient 
toy improve the progress of the 
child’s work. 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


‘*Hobbies’’ Make Children Like 


Composition Writing 


CuiLpren in the fourth grade 
disliked writing compositions, so, 
to get around that, one day I asked 
them to bring in whatever hobby 
they had. Some of them brought in 
stamp books, match boxes, bottles, 
clocks, watches, snails, crépe paper 
flowers, jack-knives, guns, a scrap- 
book of different kinds of trees, of 
clippings about basketball games, 
of Moving Picture Stars, hundreds 
of different kinds of stones, seashells, 
glass pitchers and elephants. These 
were all placed on the table in front of 
the room and the children were asked 
to write a story about one of them. 


The boy who brought the snails 
in wrcte a splendid composition 
about the habits of the snail—what 
he ate and the funny little habits he 
had. The story was so good that he 
was allowed to go to other grades 
and read it to them and also to bring 
along the snails and show them to 
the children. It gave the boy confi- 
dence and since that time he has 
been writing a much better story 
than he had formerly done. 


The boy who brought the clocks 
in wrote a very interesting story 
about how he first started to collect 
the clocks and how he now could tell 
the difference between real old ones 
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of each clock, which was most inter- 
esting to all of the children. He told 
where they were made and how the 
clocks were sent all over the world. 
In this way children learn many 
things which often prove a benefit to 
them later in life. 


Songs for First Graders 


CuiLpreN love to sing songs 
if the notes are in the form of sheep, 
elephants or cats. Health songs with 
milk bottles in place of notes take 
on an added interest immediately. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


Politeness Keys 


Tuis method aids in instilling 
habits of politeness among the chil- 
dren in a kindergarten and may also 
be used to advantage in the primary 
grades. 

When a child has been polite I pin 
on him a key which has been cut 
from gold-colored paper. On these 
keys are written politeness phrases 
such as “‘May I, please?’’ ‘‘Excuse 
me,” ‘Pardon me,” “Will you, 
please?”’ etc. 

Quickly politeness comes to the 
front. The phrases are instilled in 
one child, then the other, in a short 
while. The child wears the key home 
and mother grasps the idea and helps 
the child to be polite in the home. 
This method gets results in polite- 
ness when others fail. 

—Mrs. ERNEST WEAVER 


C Hirst Grade Writmg 


DIXON BEGINNERS No. 308 


(See also DIXON SIGHT SAVERS 308-SS) 


Samples to Primary Supervisors and 


School Bureau — Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


begins with 


Primary Teachers on request. 


= 

and new ones. He gave a little history 
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Schoolroom Pictures 


Tose dusty, static pictures 
hanging way up high in many of the 
schoolrooms should come down. 
Teacher, look around your own 
schoolroom walls and think about it. 


Some few years ago, just as an 
experiment, I asked the children in a 
third grade room to put their heads 
down on their desks and close their 
eyes, “‘without peeping.”’ I then 
asked them to tell me what picture, 
if any, hung on the wall in front of 
them; what hung on the wall to the 
right, left and back of them. There 
were only three or four children out 
of the thirty-three children who 
could tell much about the pictures 
that hung on the four walls, within 
which they were spending their days. 


The school building was old, ceilings 
high and the pictures hung way up, 
far above the level of the children’s 
eyes. Many of the children were not 
conscious that there were pictures 
on the walls. 

The pictures were two large oval 
framed pictures of Lincoln and 
Washington, one sort of nonde- 
script landscape, ‘‘Deer in the For- 
est”? and ‘‘Washingtcn Crossing the 
Delaware.’’ These pictures were in 
black and white and of little mean- 
ing to young children. Furthermore, 
the children had now had their 
attention directed to the pictures. 


Evidently they were as static and 
dusty to the teacher as they were 
to the children. They were just dark 
spots on the wall. No doubt they 
had hung there in lonely serenity for 
three times ten years or more. They 
should be brought down and reas- 
sessed in the light of modern edu- 
cation. 

The two large portraits might be 
set aside. Our books of today have 
interesting pictures of these two 
heroes in meaningful activities, which 
give real inspiration to the children. 
“Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware”? might be sent to a Junior 
High School room. The other two 
pictures could be placed most any- 
where—in the halls or in storage. 


What the children in this third 
grade room should have are pictures 
in color, depicting social science 
subjects or at least subjects that have 
some relationship to the life of the 
children. These should be hung as 
nearly as possible on the level of the 
children’s eyes. 


There should be some cause for 
moving them about occasionally. 
Perhaps one of the pictures might 
illustrate a schoolroom activity. 
If so, it should be taken from the wall 
and placed on an easel so that the 
children could stand close to it for 
study. Masterpieces in art are, of 
always desirable for the 


course, 


NO. 245 ALPHA 


ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in wril- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 


ift lead. 


Opinion is divided 


Other authorities prefer — the Eagle 
PRACTICE with its slightly 


smaller diameter of wood and_ slightly 


pe neil 


harder lead as being nearer in size to 


the ordinary wood pencil. 
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schoolroom. They, too, should be 
brought down at times for special 
study. In other words, pictures 
should be considered as having some 
functional value in education. They 
should be more than spots on the 
wall. 


Look about your room. Don’t you 
think these dusty, static pictures 
should come down—perhaps even 
before the seats are unscrewed and 
come up? 


Making Riddles 


children delight in cre- 
ating riddles. Such work is an excel- 
lent vehicle for carrying into effect 
many language skills. The work 
should be preceded by reading, 
guessing, and enjoying riddles in 
print. Time should be generously 
spent in gaining a riddle conscious- 
ness. It is to be expected that the 
children will imitate, in their early 
efforts, the riddles which they have 
read. This should not be discouraged, 
for it is a step toward original 
thought and writing. Frequently 
some key word or “riddle answer’”’ 
possibilities can be put on the board 
for suggestion. The guessing element 
makes for original thinking. The 
riddle interest is strong in the early 
elementary grades. 

— BeErTHA G. RAMES 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 
regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgceless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: 


Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Rabbit Book 


Take some heavy cardboard 
and cut in the form of a rabbit. 
Cover it with wall paper. Put sheets 
of yellow and orchid construction 
paper in it. When the children have 
written a very good story, allow 
them to paste it in on the yellow or 
orchid sheets. They will do much 
better work in both telling the story 
and in writing if they know that 
their story is to be pasted on the 
rabbit. —HELEN C. LARGE 
Crayon Boxes 


Cuocotate boxes collected 
during the summer vacation (or 
each child may bring one in the fall), 
painted with bright colored enamel, 
make fine pencil, crayon and scissors 
boxes. Girls may have bright red 
boxes and boys bright blue. On the 
cover of each box, in one corner, I 
place a piece of adhesive tape, from 
three to four inches long, on which 
is the child’s name in manuscript. 

The bright color is attractive to 
the child and lessens his desire to 
mark on his box. His name is handy 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Complete education for teaching (4 Prd 
in elementary grades, kinder- year 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation a ples vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 912D, EVANSTON, ILL. 


for copy or practice whenever he 
wishes to use it. 
—MUILDRED FARRIS 


Store-Room 


For modern methods of teach- 
ing, materials of many kinds are 
needed in the elementary school. 

The old school buildings have no 
provisions made for such a purpose. 
A good store-room can be made by 
using half of one of the cloak-rooms 
or perhaps one entire cloak-room. 
Usually space can be found in the 
hall or in a part of the other cloak- 
room for the books. 

Children enjoy helping in the 
planning for a store-room. It is good 
committee work, especially the sort- 
ing and labeling of supplies. Orange 
crates are useful either on the floor 
or fastened to the wall. 

The store-room is often more 
needed than the cloak-room space. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 

First Grade Discipline 

Tuer are really very few of us 
who are ideal disciplinarians, but all 
of us are good in spots. The experi- 
ences that I relate may not show 
ideal discipline but may be helpful. 

The first grade teacher is smiling 
a good deal that first day. But there 
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has to be something beautifully strong 
behind those smiles. There are 
glad, sad, and ‘‘mad” pupils in 
nearly all beginner classes. One oj 
the latter was not allowing an olde: 
sister to force her into school the first 
day. I put my strong right arn 
around her, and while talking gently 
but firmly propelling, soon had he: 
working happily at her desk. 

Another first-day temper case wa 
won in a different way. The boy’ 
mother couldn’t make him stay in 
his seat, so I firmly held him ther: 
while she left. None of my toys 
stopped his crying. The method 
which won out was a cooky placed 
on his desk without remark. Whil 
he was eating the cooky he couldn’ 
cry. I, then, got his attention on 
what the others were doing. When 
he got out of school at noon he rushed 
to his mother with a smile, waving 
the colored picture he had made. 

Educators are now saying tha! 
children do not develop in chaos 
Also that a teacher must get contro! 
of her class before she allows free- 
dom. Interesting, dictated activities 
make school a happy, profitable 
place until children can work orderly 
on their own initiative. 

—DMABeE.L FRANCES CRESSY 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ESTALOZZ1 FROEBEL 


TEACHERS COLLE 
Kindergarten~ 


NURSERY SCHOOL 


June 30 and July 10 to July 21. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Six-Week Summer Session, June 19 to July 28. 
44th year. 


PRIMARY 


Two-Week Summer Sessions, June 19 to 
Accredited. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


Address HERMAN HOFER HEGNER, President 


Box 50, Fine Arts Building 


410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


DERRY KINDERGARTER 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and playground 
teaching, and for training children in the home, 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘ 


Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
‘Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


410 U.S NATL. BANK BLOG 


UNEXCELLED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px Mca 


Plymouth Bldg. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


DENVER. COLO 


A. GLOOR, A.M., Mor. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West | 
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Smart New Styles of Souvenirs 


for “Presentation by “Geachers to their “Pupils Note These 
at (lose of School and on Other Occasions Individual Features 


The two. styles of souvenirs 
Appropriate and Pleasing Gifts at Small Cost 


offered below contain SPECIAL 

PRINTING of data furnished by 

teacher, as for instance: Name of 

EGARDLESS of whether you are a teacher in a large or a small school, School; District Number; Town- 

you can be sure of bringing real happiness to your pupils on Closing ship, Village or City; County; 

Day by presenting to each of them one of these attractive souvenirs. State; Date; Grade; Names of 

A memento of this kind, although inexpensive, will not only be joyfully Feacher, School Officers, and All 

received but will be kept and treasured for many years to come. The two a Pa >. ee see eee 
new styles of souvenirs illustrated and described below are in excellent 

taste and are very reasonably priced. Select the style that you prefer 

and place your order today. 


be supplied with PHOTOGRAPH 
of Teacher, Pupils, or School on 
each souvenir, if so ordered. 


<_— Style No. 1 


A double folder, size 4 inches wide by 51% inches long, of 
fine quality greeting card stock with tinted deckle edge. 
There is an embossed panel on the front cover in which, if 
so ordered, a photograph will be mounted, as shown by 
illustration in upper left. (This style is particularly 
adapted for an upright photograph of the teacher.) If 
photograph is not desired, a full-color print of an art sub- 
ject appealing to children will be mounted on the front 
cover, as shown by illustration in upper right. (Color 
prints of assorted subjects will be supplied on each order.) 
The inside pages are specially printed with name of school, 
names of teacher, pupils, ete., as illustrated. 


Rexville Consolidated Schou! Fifth Grade Pupils 


Style No. 2 


This is also a double-folder type of souvenir and differs 
only from Style No. 1 illustrated and described above in 
that it is folded to open as shown in illustration at right. 
This style is particularly adapted for the mounting of a 
horizontal photograph of the pupils or school in the em- 
bossed panel on front cover. If photographs are not desired, 
horizontal full-color prints of assorted art subjects will be 
mounted on the covers of the souvenirs instead. 

| If desired, envelopes to match either the Style No. 1 or 
| Style No. 2 souvenirs will be supplied at the price quoted 
below. 


PLEASANT VALLEY SCHOOL 


Note These 


Discount on Club Orders When two A Sample of cither @ Style No. 1 or 
| LOW PREPAID PRICES 
| 


or more Style No. 2 souvenir made up 
teachers send their orders together, a dis- with a photograph or with a specimen color 
count of 10 per cent from the above prices print on the front cover, as desired, will be 
will be allowed on each order. 


promptly sent to any teacher upon request. 
Style No. 1 or No. 2 Souvenirs, with 


photograph on front cover and with 
special printing on inside pages, 10 or 


|p yn Instructions for Ordering Give _ style names of teacher. school officers, and pupils. 
less, $1.50. Additional ones at same 


of souvenir If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 


and quantity desired. Then state whether you 
| Style No. 1 or No. 2 Souvenirs, with full-color print on the front cover. addr will ed 
| assorted color prints on front cover and For special printing write plainly or print re anc ir ress on the saat * ih asa » 
the name of school, district number, township, a reproduction of it for each souvenir and 
| with special printing on inside pages, (or village or city), county, state, date, grade, return the original uninjured. 
| 10 or less, $1.30. Additional ones at : ; 


| same time, 8 cents each. 


Envelopes to match either the Style 
| No. 1 or Style No. 2 Souvenirs, 1 cent 
| 


Order Early atnwe we aim to fill QO ther Styles of Souvenirs We , 2% 


orders promptly, we publish 
urge that you order as early as possible and numerous other styles of Closing Day sou- 
thus make sure of having your booklets for venirs. A circular describing these other 
presentation at the proper time. styles will be sent upon request. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


each in any quantity. 
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NEXT MONTH 


A feature of the June issue will be 
a third article by ETHEL M. DUNCAN 
on the subject of TEACHING 
BOYS TO WRITE. A great many 
appreciative letters were received 
from teachers following the publica- 
tion of Miss DuNCAN’s former articles 
on this subject, and primary teachers 
will find the June contribution even 
more complete and helpfully sug- 
gestive than those which preceded 
it. . . .JEANORA DoN WEINGARTEN 
offers an informative article, The 
Activities Program in Grade II, 
which provides plans and suggestions 
for many desirable activities. . . . 

Dramatizations provide PICNIC 
DAYS, by CAROLYN TowLE; a good 
health dialogue, “SIX GLASSES 
FOR SALLY,” by Sytvia CLAFLIN, 
and “THREE FAMILIES,” a 
Creative Work play by Etta E. 
CHAPIN. 

MARGUERITE GODE contributes a 
delightful page of EBENEZER 
RABBIT—the bunny who finds 
things out for himself—and _in- 
cidentally arouses children to answer 
the questions embodied in the poem. 
... And in co-operation with ETHEL 
R. Taytor, Miss GopeE participates 
in a novel project for summer 
entitled “PICK YOUR HOBBY 
FOR THE SUMMER,” with a list 
of entertaining and _ constructive 
hobbies in which young children may 
indulge. . . . ALICE HAWTHORNE 
provides a splendid group activity, 
“THE WORLD’S CHILDREN,” 
with suggestions for supplementary 
constructive art projects. ... 

June art work is plentiful and 
delightful. Louise TeEssin’s depart- 
ment includes Artistic Kites which 
children can readily make, New 
Covers for Old Books and Program 
Covers; two pages of unique Num- 
ber Work, a Good Citizenship 
Poster, June Calendar, and Vaca- 
tion Time song. . . . HELEN House 
contributes two First Grade art 
work pages, tersely titled ‘‘Me’’ 
and ‘‘Mine,”’ including an activity 
which encourages the children to 
draw a picture of teacher!.. 
SarA Rentus offers new Bird De- 
sign Units, a page of Circus proj- 
ects and Circus Animals simply 
made with clay modeling. . . . BEss 
Bruce CLEAVELAND’s Nature Study 
Reading offers the Prairie Dog as a 
subject, and her blackboard borders 
provide Swans and Woodpeckers in 
simple lines. . 

MUSIC brings you three new safety songs 
by Sytvia CLAFLIN, “‘The Fire Drill,’’ ‘‘My 
New Red Car,” and ‘‘Walking to School.” 
... THE CLEARING GROUND by 
FLORENCE Piper TUTTLE answers more and 
interesting questions which you have sub- 
mitted. . . . TESTED SCHOOLROOM 
HELPS are many and helpful. .. . New 
poetry is here in abundance; and the 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? prize award 


for April is announced, with a new problem 
for solution. 
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